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To double the circulation of the RU- 
RAL WORLD annually is an ambition of 
the Publishers. It requires new sub- 
scribers to do this, and in order to se- 
cure them, every present subscriber is 
constituted an agent to assist in that 
effort. The price of the RURAL WORLD 
is one dollar per year, which is cheap, 
considering the quantity and quality of 
the matter and paper used, but to ac- 
complish our purpose we will allow every 
subscriber to send a new name with his 
own for one dollar, and he may add addi- 
tional NEW names at fifty cents each, 
which is less than the actual cost of the 
paper. Renewals in no case will be re- 


ceived for less than one dollar unless ac- | 


<ompanied by the name of a new sub- 
scriber. 





The farm home having telephonic com- 
munication with the great market centers 
is no longer a novelty. The telephone 
lines and mail routes will increase farm 
values. When all farm homes are thus 
«<onnected with the great outside world 
this latter term will have been rendered 
obsolete, for the farm will be no longer 
isolated. 





At times the most provident farmer 
may be obliged to borrow some farm im- 
plement of a neighbor, but the disgree- 
able features of borrowing -will be great- 
ly eliminated if the saw or meat cutter 
trat has been borrowed is promptly re- 
turned and in good order. Nothing so 
mars the neighborly feeling as borrowed 
tools returned in unusable condition. 


Pie up the-srw and coer retghbor--witt | 


siadly favor you next time. 


THE OVERLOOKED FARM CROP. 





The letter from Mr. Hadley M. Crosbie 
bearing the above headline, we are sure, 
will be read with great interest by 
RURAL WORLD readers. Its perusal 
gave us genuine pleasure, and we heart- 


ily concur with Mr. Crosbie that no crop | 


is so important as that of the boys and 
girls brought up in the farm homes 
of our great republic. A study of the 
lives of the presidents and statesmen of 
the United States will show what the 
farm home has done for our land. In 
fact, no matter in what direction we look 
we find that a very large per cent of the 
successful men of the world began life 
as farm boys; so that when the careers 
of the great men of earth are brought 
to a close by the dread messenger— 
Death, how often do we find it related in 
the record, ‘“‘He was born on a farm.” 

These are facts that all farmers do well 
to remember. It is comforting to know 
that efforts to provide an honest living 
for our children have so implanted the 
seeds of thrift and integrity that the 
great outside world will yet claim these 
boys and girls of the humble farm home 
for places of great responsibility and use- 
fulness. 

Yet, while we commend Mr. Crosbie’s 
efforts to give his boys a college educa- 
tion, we do not think any parent should 
think that the professional man should be 
given a classical education, while the 
tarmer will pass if he can read and write. 
Educate the boys and educate them for 


the farm as much as for the bar or the | 


pulpit. The great need of ths farm home 
is men of large culture. If knowledge is 
valuable, and none question this fact, 
nowhere will a fund of information work 
more changes for the better than on our 
farms. Yes, let the crops of boys and 
girls now growing on our farms be well 
cultivated in ways that will make farm 
tife more potent than it is even now. 


ECONOMICS OF FARM LABOR, 


It will seem, at first thought, to many 
farms a reductio ad absurdum to counsel 
farmers to be more economical. The writer 
knows full well from personal experience 
that farmers do economize, and many 
times stint themselves and families per- 
force, but this economy is largely in 
“the matter of dollars and cents because 
this medium of exchange is usuaily scarce 
with many farmers. Yet, there are things 
of which farmers are most wasteful. Two 
of the most important of these are time 
and their own labor, and these factcrs in 
the business world are regarded as most 
valuable. They, when judiciously sed, 
are the basis of the great financial weulth 
of the world. A man regarded as worth 
a $50,000 salary to a large money-making 
corporation will not permit his time dur- 
ing business hours to be wasted by visit- 
ors in idle chat. In many large business 
establishments a man is employed to in- 
terview callers that only men whe have 
business to transact relative to the lines 
of this especial concern may be admitted 
to the presence of the high priced man cn 
whom the management of the busincss 
devolves. His time is too valuable to be 
trificd in small talk. Recently the writer 
knew a business man living in his neigh- 
borhood to criticise the mail service of 
this city because the morning’s mail was 


| 0 minutes’ late, the man thereby being 
| the loser of $500. 

| These are days of rush and push and 
|farmers need to realize this fact. There 
jis much hurry on the farm, but much of 


it is muscle and nerve wearing that 
doesn't pay. 
| A farmer known personally to the 


|} writer had his pasture lot at the south- 
jeast corner of his 40-acre farm because 
| water was secured at a depth of ten feet. 
| His house and barn were at the north- 
| west corner of the farm. For 15 years 
|during the pasture season, which was at 
least six months of every year, the milker 
| went twice a day to this lot to milk, rain 
}or shine, and many times over plowed 
| ground. More time was consumed in go- 
jing to the field and carrying home the 
|milk than would have sufficed to milk the 
|two or three cows kept. At a later period 
| a well was dug near the house, and at 16 
jfeet a good supply of water was found. 
|Think you no crop was neglected while 
the trip was made twice daily to this pas- 
| ture lot? And the farm was sold, a mort- 
| gage having been placed upon it. Yet the 
| members of this family were good work- 
jers and patted themselves that they were 
| thrifty. Just mark it down, a man is 
|never thrifty who is prodigal of time or 
his own labor. 

Just sit down and note where your feed 
lis located, where your wells or watering 
| facilities have been placed. Does it take 
|20 minutes to feed the pigs, when 10 min- 
utes would suffice under a different ar- 
rangement? 

A farmer who is known as a prosperous 
one stated that he had pig troughs so 
constructed that he could put his ground 
feed in them and then pour the water on 
it, thus saving handling the feed twice 
and so reduce the cost of feeding. Are 
you economizing along such lines? Many 
a hired man is paid for work that should 
be accomplished in half the time that is 
consumed in doing it, because the factor 
of time is not duly considered. Of course, 
}the hired man doesn't pay when thus 
j}managed. A good man would sooner do 
a day’s work that will be of profit to you 
than to potter around doing something 
that only looks like work. The most 
profitable work a farmer will do this win- 





| and water facilities and all the routine 
|farm work so that he can have regular 
| work done at the least outlay of time and 
|labor. If ever the farm is made to pay 

and the farmer makes his impress on the 
| business world he must value time and 
{his own labor as do the great corpora- 
| tions. 


OUR PAN-AMERICAN LETTER. 

| Editor RURAL WORLD: California is 
noted as the state wherein large things 
prosper. California is represented at the 
Pan-American Exposition by counties; 
the counties are large and the exhibits 
are large and important. The state legis- 
lature having failed in its opportunities 
to make an appropriation, the business 
men of certain sections of the state came 
into the breach with money and material 
sufficient to make an elaborate showing 
in agriculture—especially the  horticul- 
tural end of it. In the Horticultural 
building Los Angeles county is repre- 
sented by a fine exhibit of fruits, nuts and 
other productions of the soil. Fresno 
county is equally well represented in the 
fruit line, while San Joaquin county 
shows some very elaborate agricultural 
machinery. The model of a harvester is 
here shown that has attracted perhaps 
more general interest than any other one 
machine at the Exposition. The model 
represents a machine that cuts a swath 
40 feet in width and requires 38 horses to 
pull it. This machine will cut, thresh, 
clean, reclean and sack grain from 25 to 
| 45 acres per day, besides doing the work 
| better, cleaner and with less waste than 
any method heretofore devised. Lest the 
|reader should think that this is a vision- 
lary scheme it is well to note the fact that 
this has become the method of harvesting 
on the Pacific coast, and there are known 
to be more than 1,600 of these machines in 
use. It is a sight to be remembered to 
see one of these harvesters run by a pla- 
toon of horses or a traction engine or 
two, marching across a wheat field, meet- 
ing the standing grain and leaving it 
cleaned, graded and sacked ready for 
market. Mr. Frank A. Guernsey, who 
represents San Joaquin county, was cour- 
teously showing this model to Exposition 
visitors, one of whom asked if it was a 
rug machine. The big 4-footer works 
well on level ground, but the hilly sec- 
tions of the country are by no means ne- 
glected, as what is called a small ma- 
chine is made for side-hill work. It is so 
built that the body of the machine hangs 
on self-adjusting chains which allows 
the wheels to adapt themselves to any 
angle while the body of the machine re- 
mains level. These machines will do ex- 
cellent work where the slopes are so 
steep that following it in a wagon makes 
the experience very unpleasant. These 
side-hill machines cut a swath only 16 
feet in width or about twice the width of 
our eastern harvesters, which illustrated 
the difference between eastern and west- 
ern methods of securing a grain crop 
after it has been grown and properly rip- 
ened. 

GOVERNMENT EXHIBIT.—In the 
United States government exhibit the his- 
tory of harvesting may be followed 
through models that give a very interest- 
ing account of the efforts made by Amer- 
ican inventors to facilitate this work on 
the farm. Improvements in this direc- 
tion were probably never before so graph- 
ically illustrated, but in order to reach 








ter is to.so arrange his. barn, .feed.lots| 


the climax of the story it is necessary to 
leave the government exhibit and pay a 
visit to San’ Joaquin county in the Horti- 
culture building, where this elaborate 
model explains the process of cutting, 
threshing, cleaning and sacking the wheat 
ready for market. 

Why not? Our western brethren have 
simply built a new edition of the reaper, 
marked the cutter bar “to be extended 
indefinitely’ and hitched it to the side 
of a separator. Then they went to the 
barn and got the fanning mill and fas- 
tened it to the other side, and borrowed 
all their neighbors’ horses to draw the 
outfit across the field. 

The first attempts at running this co- 
lossal aggregation of farm machinery by 
means of a traction engine resulted dis- 
astrously. Sparks from the smoke stack 
set fire to the standing grain and a har- 
vester was not needed that year. Crude 
oil has, however, taken the place of coal 
for fuel and the underwriters are less 
superstitious. It is still noticeable, 
though, that conservative farmers prefer 
horses that don’t use tobacco in any 


form, HERBERT SHEARER, 
Bazaar Building, Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


LOOKED. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 

This has been a year of drouth and 
poor crops in general. Every one is cast- 
ing about to try to make “both ends 
meet.’’ Interest, taxes, hired help, cash 
rent in many cases, all have to be met. 
On many a farm no margin of profit will 
be left, if only dollars and cents are con- 
sidered. Let us think for a moment of a 
crop that isn’t often entered on our reg- 
ular farm ledgers. I mean the crop of 
boys and girls that has been growing on 
these western farms. For, after all, is it 
not one of the very greatest importance? 
It is related that when one of our typical 
farmers from the fertile West went down 
East sight-seeing he looked over a stone 
wall into a very stony field where a farm- 
er and his boy were at work. Seeing the 
poor soil and scanty prospect of a harvest 
he accosted the ‘‘down easter’ as follows: 

“Say, my good friend, what do you 
folks raise down in this forsaken coun- 
try?’ The eastern farmer, proud of what 
the old Pine Tree state had done (Mr. 
Blaine was then in the height of his 
fame), replied promptly: ‘‘We raise men”’ 
—a significant answer and one worthy of 
;our best thought! 

It is a mooted question whether boys 
ought to teave the farm. But it is suf- 
ficient to reply: They always have left 
the farm, some of them, and they al- 
ways will do it. The business world has 
been very much enriched by the young 
men who have been reared on farms, but 
who were ambitious for what promised to 
be a larger sphere of activity. The pro- 
fessions, year after year, have attracted 
many a lad and given a purpose to his 
daily routine of farm life that nothing 
else could. 

The boy said, “I'll work hard this year 
and save my money; then next year or 
the year after, I can go to college.” 

The hero in James Lane Allen’s “Reign 
of Law; a Story of the Kentucky Hemp 
Fields,’’ is no far-fetched fancy. It has 
|been a reality in many a farm home. 
|Some sermon or lecture or conversation 
lor an article in some paper has shown 
|some knowledge-hungry youth the bound- 
less possibilities of life. He has doubled 
his diligence on the farm, that his am- 
bition for an education might be gratified. 
The father of Theodore Parker owned a 
}little farm in Massachusetts. It was an 
honest but scant living he could make for 
his family. Theodore was a studious boy 
and very much wanted to go to college, 
but so far no way had been open. One 
day his father sent him to Boston with 
a load of produce. After selling his load 
the lad drove across the Charles river té 
Cambridge, registered his name as a stu- 
dent in Harvard college, then drove home, 
That night at the supper table he quiet- 
ly told his father what he had done. He 
had set his hands resolutely to the plow 
handles and there was no turning back. 
Parker's sermons and addresses roused 
the dormant intellectual life of Boston a 
few years later to a remarkable degree. 
Suppose he had stayed on the farm? 








very great success as a farmer, but he 


which the world will always be grateful 
Abe could have stayed on the farm and 
grubbed stumps and hoed corn all his life, 
but the world would have been much 
poorer. 

Of course, many of our boys, perhaps 
the majority, will stay on the farm. They 
like farming and will succeed at it. But 
do not try to put all your boys into the 
same mould. If it be true, as is claimed, 
that 75 per cent of the ful busi 
and professiona] men of the cities were 
raised on farms, the farm comes to have 
a greater importance than ever. 

The crop of boys must be considered 
when taking an inventory of the farm 
products, and girls, too, come in for their 
share of the honors. Many a woman of 
influence in woman's’ ever-enlarging 
sphere of usefulness, used to wash dishes 
and churn butter and gather eggs and 
“raise chickens to sell,’ on a farm where 
industry and rigid economy were facts, 
not theories. The writer of this article 
is a farmer and he speaks from experi- 
ence. During the vacation period three 
sturdy students from Harvard college 
came back to the parental roof. Of course 
we missed them, and the home life will 








A FARM CROP SOMETIMES OVER- | 


Thomas Lincoln may not have been a | 


produced one crop—the young Abe, for | 


never be again what it once was, but we 
do not wish they had decided to be farm- 
ers and so stayed near home. We rejoice 
in the ambition and the ability that 
prompts them to fit themselves for some 
broader field than most farms afford, 
And yet it would surprise you how much 
down-right hard work these “football fel- 
lows” can do. In threshing time they 
could take the dirtiest Job on a straw pile 
and never flinch. Hard fought scrim- 
mages at football had made endurance 
a prime factor, without which little can 
be done anywhere. And when they set 
to, to get up the winter’s wood for the 
“home folks,” they make things hum, 
surely enough to last,two years. 

The father rememb with pleasure 
when one of the boys Began the study of 
Latin. It was during ¢orn plowing time. 
He would keep a bookjat the end of the 
row and prompt himself as he turned his 
team. Twice a week He would go in the 
evening and recite to the “country par- 
son’’ who fortunately was a fine classical 
scholar as well as @good preacher. Yes, 
this is a part of our farm crop—those 
three college boys—and we are proud of 
the crop. HABLEY M. CROSBIE. 

Orchard Farm, Iowa. 





| 
|GIVE THE FARMER BOY A CHANCE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 

The boys are leaying the farm. What 
|is the cause of this exgdus? A failure to 
appreciate the opportunities in agricul- 
tural pursuits. The country boy leaves 
the farm becauSe he #¢es nothing ahead 
|of him but drugdery and endless toil. He 
| does not understand the vital relation of 
free sciences to the progress of modern 
‘agriculture, He is ignorant of the funda- 
mental principles that govern his occu- 
pation. The operations on his father’s 
plantation are in all probability carried 
on after the fashion of a hundred years 
ago. The methods pursued are antiquat- 
ed, the fields are cultivated in a slipshod 
manner, the financial returns are mea- 
ger, and it is little wonder that the youth 
determines to seek his fortune elsewhere. 
| What is the remedy? Education; in 
{order that the farmer’s boy may have an 
{equal chance in his e¢hosen profession 
| with that of his city»brether. It. seems 
|to be an axiom in the country home that 
| the boy who intends to be a doctor or a 
| lawyer must be educated, while the one 
| who proposes to be a farmer must not be 
associated in any way with ‘book larn- 
|in.”” This is where the most serious mis- 
|take has been made. Farming is a busi- 
| ness. The profits in farming are direct- 
j\ly measured by the intelligent effort put 
jinto the business. Treat nature wisely 
and she will yield bountiful harvests. 

| Is it not time that this fearful drain 
{upon the best elements of the rural dis- 
| tricts was stopped? Is it not time that 
|rational methods were pursued in agri- 
culture? Is it not time that the country 
| boy was given a chance to secure that 
|}education that will enable him to appre- 
ciate his occupation, to conduct it on 
broad and common sense lines and with 
a margin of profit? Agricultural pursuits 
never offered higher rewards than to- 
day. There never was a time when the 
country offered such bright prospects to 
educated effort. 

In view of all this, is it not surprising 
that more southern farmers do not avail 
themselves of the practical agricultural 
education offered their sons through the 
medium of the short courses in agricul- 
ture, horticulture and dairying in the 
State University at Knoxville? Farmers, 
educate your boys. One of these courses 
only costs about $50. No investment that 
you can make will repay you so well. 

Give the farmer boy a chance. Give 
him an opportunity to obtain an educa- 
tion that lifts his business from the plane 
of drudgery to a remunerative and in- 
spiring cailing. The country needs his 
services. His education means the beau- 
tifying of the whole face of nature and 
the changing of barren soils and washed 
and gulleyed hillsides into pleasant and 
profitable fields which will afford rich 
feeding for much live stock. Educate 
the farmer boys. The State, through its 
University, offers the privilege of an agri- 
cultural education at a trifling cost. The 
agricultural prosperity of the State de- 
pends upon it; the future welfare of the 
nation will be measured by it. 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Professor of Agriculture. 
| University of Tennessee. 


ENGLISH SPARROWS A PEST. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Your editorial 
in the RURAL WORLD of Oct. 9 in re- 
gard to the Audubon Society of Missouri 
and its watchword, “‘Save the Birds,” re- 
minds me that there are some birds we 
do not want to save, and that those same 
birds, the English sparows, are responsi- 
ble in no small degree for the scarcity 
of our song birds as well as the useful 
ones. Their presence is a constant men- 
ace and aggravation to all our feathered 
friends. They drive them from their 
breeding and hunting grounds, not for 
want of space or feed, but from pure 
wantoness. They will eat bugs and in- 
jurious insects when they cannot find 
grain, chicken feed, Kaffir corn or some- 
thing of that kind. I do not think that 
anything can be said in their favor, but 
much against them. While organizing so- 
cieties and passing laws for the protec- 
tion of our feathered friends, why not 
add an amendment for the destruction of 
our feathered enemies? 

Since coming to the farm we have not 
allowed a nest to be. built by the spar- 
rows about the premises. On our arrival 








here we found their nests about all the 





buildings, but a little work destroyed or 
stopped up their nesting places, and we 
have been comparatively free of them. 
But unfortunately, on this line, we have 
a village of six or eight families in the 
center of our farm, and as they allow 
the sparrows to do pretty much as they 
please our efforts are futile. 

Can we rot interest our law-makers in 
this subject and secure such legislation 
as will cause a united effort to be made 
for their extermination? It will require 
legislative work to bring about any re- 
sults, from the fact that cities and towns 
are the hotbeds of these pests, and as 
long as they are unmolested there, all the 
efforts of the farmers will be fruitless. 
The business houses in the towns have 
so many crevices, nooks and corners that 
are ideal breeding places for the spar- 
rows that it will take a Herculean effort 
to dislodge them. Cc. A. BIRD. 
Vernon Co., Mo. 


IRRIGATION IN THE NORTH PLATTE 
VALLEY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The drouth 
of the past summer, with its doubts and 
its fears, food products advancing in 
price, stocks and bonds falling, the days 
of fasting and prayer that were set apart 
by Governors’ proclamations, will not 
soon be forgotten, as every one feels 
keenly the close connection between the 
food products of the country and the 
stomach, But there is a section of coun- 
try lying immediately to the west known 
as the arid and semi-arid belt under ir- 
rigation where no doubts or fears existed, 
where they did not pray for rain, and the 
advancing price of food products did not 
worry them. But as from time to time 
their crops needed moisture they simply 
raised their ditch gates and the water 
flowed over the fields when needed, where 
needed, enough but not too much, assur- 
ing as usual a bountiful harvest. The re- 
sult of this drouth following so soon that 
of 1894, has renewed the interest in irri- 
gation and what shall be done to store 
the flood waters. Our government has 
annually for over 3 years expended mil- 
lions of the people’s money on the river 
levees to prevent overflow of the crops 
during flood season and to promote ‘navi- 
gation in the interests of commerce. The 
people of the west now insist that the 
promoting of agriculture by the storage 
of the flood waters for use in irrigating 
the lands belonging to the government 1s 
as much a governmental duty as are the 
prevention of floods and promotion of 
navigation, and no river or harbor bill 
must be allowed to pass Congress unless 
the irrigation interests of the west are 
therein provided for. Most of our farm- 
ers have very little idea of what irriga- 
tion really is. They pity the poor irriga- 
tion farmers who are obliged to water 
their land, and many prefer to remain on 
small farms east, depending on uncertain 
rains, drouths or floods to produce a fa:r 
crop, while their ‘‘poor brothers’ in the 
irrigated districts every year receive 
large crops and other returns from their 
rich farms, irrigated by the ever soil- 
nourishing, abundant waters from the 
mountain streams and great rivers from 
the broad and fertile valleys. 

Irrigation is not an invention; it is 
older than the Christian era. Babylon had 
an entire network of irrigation ditches, 
There is in Egypt to-day an irrigation 
canal which is 4,000 years old. In India 
100,000,000 acres are irrigated land, and its 
irrigation system has cost the govern- 
ment $100,000,000. More than half of agri- 
culiural France is irrigated land, Lhree 
er their canal systems alone cost $31 000,- 
(oo, It was the thrift and success of the 
Fiench farmers that redeemed France 
from the heavy indemnity of $1,000,000,600 
levied by Germany. Were it not for its 
i-rigation canals Spain would be nearly a 
desert. China and Japan are irrigated to 
produce their great crops. There are 
canals in Mexico that cost from $1,000,000 
to $8,000,000, and many equally as expen- 
sive are in operation to-day in Utah, 
Colorado, Idaho and California. Accord- 
ing to the United States census $30,000,- 
000 are invested in this country in pro- 
ductive irrigation, the returns from which 
during four years have been $65,000,000, or 
over 218 per cent. 

Although to the present generation of 
Americans irrigation is comparatively 
new, on this continent it in reality ante- 
dates the landing of Columbus and his- 
tory itself. 

Along the valleys of the Dolores, the 
Mancos, the San Juan and other rivers in 
Colorado; the Salt, Gila and others rivers 
in Arizona and New Mexico, are the ruins 
of large cities with buildings four and 
six stories high which furnish evidence 
of densely settled communities once sup- 
ported by agriculture by irrigation. Por- 
tions of these extensive canals where the 
ravages of time and the elements have 
not obliterated them, show the canals as 
accurately and nicely paved with cobbic 
stones as the streets of a city, while other 
portions are cut through solid rock, 
which is amazing when we consider that 
the relics excavated from these extensive 
ruins reveal no evidence that they had 
any knowledge of the use of explosives, 
and all this by a race in our own United 
States of whom we have no history. 

For the purpose of investigating the 
subject of irrigation and its practicability 
I lately visited the cradle of irrigation 
in Nebraska, the valley of the North 
Platte river, which extends 150 miles 
northwesterly from its confluence with 
the South Platte, through into Wyoming. 
The miniature canal, tne first to be built 
in this valley, was constructed 13 years 





ago, since which time the canal system in 





| the arid belt. 
} 








MARION 


In Palmyra, Mo., in which will be held 
the twelfth annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Dairy See pro- 
gram on page 2 of this isue, also letter 


Association, 


|by Mr. B. C. Settles of Palmyra. 





COUNTY (MO.) COURTHOUSE 


It is 


| very evident that the convention is to be 


a rousing one, and Missouri dairymen 


| who miss it will be the losers. 








the valley exceeds 500 miles. The valley 
proper is from three to five miles wide; 
the soil very rich and productive and 
without irrigation produces a ton to the 
acre of native grass hay. To the north 
and south for hundreds of miles is one 
vast grazing country, with cattle, sheep 
and horses on every hill. This stock ir- 
dustry creates a great home demand for 
all the food products now raised or that 
will be raised in the future at prices much 
in advance of those in Iowa. The quan- 
tity of land in the west subject to irri- 
gation is very limited, not 2 per cent of 
the land in the arid belt can be irrigated, 
but nearly 90 per cent of the remainder is 
good grazing land, with the result that 
the western irrigator will always have 
a home market for his products at Missis- 
sippi valley prices, plus the freight to 
DAVID C, PATTERSON 
Omaha, Neb. 
(To be continued.) 


SHELBY CO. (ILL.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Well, we have 
our prolonged drouth broken at last by a 
steady rain on Oct. 9, 10 and 11. It has 
been very distressing indeed to hear of the 
drouth being so general. Here we are 
somewhat blessed by a partial crop of 
corn, half a crop ef hay, some wheat, 
oats and a peach crop that was a record 
breaker. Apples are not a general crop, 
but quite a good many apples are being 
marketed and prices above the average 
are being paid for them. Potatoes are 
very scarce, not one-quarter of the farm- 
ers raising enough for home use. Our 
corn crop is somewhat spotted; some will 
make 40 bushel per acre, while some will 
not make five. 

Farmers in these parts were up and 
stirring and three-quarters of the acre- 
age of corn is in the shock; insuring plen- 
ty of roughness for the young stock. 
Corn on bottom and low land is of good 
quality, being well filled and matured. 
North of us some 20 miles, the ‘corn 
belt’”” begins, but this season they have 
suffered, as many of us have, their crop 
being cut short by hot winds and drouth. 
They claim their corn was in fine condi- 
tion until the stage of filling commenced, 
when it began to suffer from intense 
heat and from hot winds. Result, they 
have a fine cob and shuck with few 
scattering grains. We have been reliably 
informed that fields that look as though 
they would make 50 or 60 bushels per acre 
will not make ten. Hay is estimated to be 
half a crop, but has sold for $12.50 per 
ton baled, and has brought nearly as 
much as if full crop prevailed. Oats were 
fair, making from 20 to 35 bushels per 
acre of finest quality. The most of the 
oat straw is baled and under cover. 
Wheat was good in quality and yield, but 
there was a small acreage. 

Our farmers are more fortunate than 
many of our brethren in regard to selling 
off their stock at sacrifice prices, they be- 
ing able to keep most of the stock. Several 
public sales have taken place hereabouts, 
and live stock of all kinds was in fair de- 
mand, cows selling from $35 to $48 per 


head; spring calves from $9 to $15 per, 


head. Horses bring good prices, also 
hogs are very scarce, their being a short- 
age in stock hogs. In this section a great 
many of our farmer friends have no hogs 
for their meat, and at prevailing prices 
are hardly able to buy them. It seems 
as though a little good management would 
come handy to these self-same persons. 
Cowpeas have been tried here this sea- 
son and seem to be nearly, if not quite, 
the thing for some of our poor, over- 
worked soil. They made a good yield of 
hay and what have been thrashed are 
turning out very well. Next year will 
see quite an acreage planted to peas. 
Corn shucking will commence in a week 
or ten days. There is plenty of work to 
do shaping up things for winter weather. 
As butchering time is approaching I 
will give a tried and reliable recipe for 
curing meat. This has been tried by the 
writer for three winters and never a skip- 
per has bothered meat left hanging in the 
smokehouse the entire summer. Take 
meat after being cut up and rub with the 
following mixture: %-pound salt petre, 
1% pound black pepper, 3 pounds brown 
sugar and 8 quarts common salt. Mix 
with water until thin enough to rub on 








the meat with hands. This is sufficient 
to cure 500 pounds of meat. After ap- 
plying the mixture lay the meat on clean 
boards for ten days, then hang and 
smoke, and you have sugar cured meat. 
Oct. 12, “YOUNG FARMER.” 


S. W. MISSOURI NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It may be of 
interest to you to know how the people 
in this section of 8S. W. Missouri (8S. E. 
Bates, 8S. W. St. Clair and Northern 
Vernon) are faring this year. The drouth 
set in about the middle of April and the 
first shower to settle the dust fell at 8 
p. m. July 18; on the 22d following we had 
another shower, and then the rains fol- 
lowed plentifully till Aug. 9; from then 
till Sept. 10 we had no rain and the 
drouth was by that time again severe; 
fodder dried up rapidly and it appeared 
that it could not be harvested in time, 
as sufficient hands could not be secured, 
but the rain on Sept. 10 sent new life into 
it and all, that was to be, is harvested. 
There is but little fodder left uncut this 
year. On Sept. 2% and 26 we had hard 
rains. 

Our wheat crop was good. 
one-half crop. Oats and flax were al- 
most a total failure. Cowpeas, Kaffir 
corn and sorghum stood the drouth well, 
but there was not enough of them to feed 
much stock. 

The corn held up wonderfully; each 
week it seemed that the next would cer- 
tainly ruin it. However, the drouth com- 
ing on so early the roots went down and 
those who did not despair (only a few 
did) and kept stirring the ground saved 
their corn for good fodder, and most of 
the corn will make a fourth crop at least. 
It was wonderful how corn took a new 
lease on life after the first rain, and only 
the very early corn was past redemption. 
Vegetables, excepting sweet potatoes, 
were scarce. Turnips were sown in abun- 
dance, but the seed did not sprout well 
and the weeds took many patches. The 
fall pastures never were in a better 
condition. 

Very little stock was sold. We have 
plenty of feed for the coming winter, and 
if next year is a good crop year all will 
be forgotten. 

Our peach and apple crop is fair. Par- 
ties buying apples at Rockville estimate 
that they will receive 5,000 barrels at that 
point. Apples sell at 40 cents per bushel. 

The dairy fared also well. Flies were 
few and not troublesome. The milk sheets 


Hay was 


}at our various factories held up well and 





prices made up for the loss. 
late pastures have 
much. 

Our first frost, but doing no harm, oc- 
curred Sept. 16. Since then it has been 
warmer. Cool again Oct. 2. 

There is talk of prospecting for gas, oil 
and asphaltum at various places in Bates 
and Vernon counties. A Milwaukee com- 
pany has leased 12,000 acres near Rock- 
ville. All three of the above products 
have been found when drilling for water, 
and it is thought that by going deep 
enough one or more can be found in pay- 
ing quantities. 

There were several new silos built here 
this summer, and those having one are 
indeed lucky. 

The good wheat crop induced the farm- 
ers to sow more wheat than usual this 
fall. All the new meadows had to be 
plowed under and what was not sown 
this fall will be sown in grass again in 
the late winter. 

No 1 hay is worth $10 per ton, but very 
little comes on the market. Most of the 
hay was baled and is being held for the 
spring market. 

The health‘ all summer and fall never 
was better. People feel thankful that all 
1s as well as it is and only wish that the 
more unfortunate sections could have 
fared as well as we. READER. 

Bates Co., Mo. 


The fine 
increased the flow 


The article on irrigation in this issue 
was written for this paper by Mr. David 
Cc. Patterson of Omaha, Neb., who for 
twenty-two years has been engaged in 
the real-estate business, and his judg- 
ment on the future value of land under 
irrigation is worthy of serious consider- 
ation. He will be pleased to answer all 
inquiries on this subject. 
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The Dairy 





DAIRY CONVENTION DATES. 

MISSOURI STATE DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION, Palmyra, Nov. 7, 8, 9. Levi Chub- 
buck, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 


IOWA DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Dubuque, Nov. 12, 183, M4. J. C. Daly, 
Secretary, Charles City, lowa. 

MINNESOTA STATE Butter and 
Cheese Makers’ Association, St. Cloud, 
Nov. ® J. K. Bennett, Secretary, Clin- 


ton Falls. 

WISCONSIN DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, Menomonee, Feb. 12-16, 1901. G. 
W. Burchard, Secretary, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis. 





TO THE DAIRYMEN OF MISSOURI. 


GREETING: Again the Missouri State 
Dairy Association is called to meet in 
annual convention. The citizens of Pal- 
myra, Mo., have extended a most cordial 
invitation to the association to hold its 
twelfth annual meeting in their city. The 
new Marion County Courthouse has been 


placed at our service for convention and 
exhil ‘n purposes, and everything is 
locally that possibly can be 


meeting the best that has 

in the history of the asso- 

o make the association a 

.d pleasant one for all who 

rae a | . Substantial proof of this is 

in th. .act that Palmyra business men 

have contributed $200 to the premium and 

expense fund of the Association, besides 

numerous prizes that will be offered for 

local competition. In this and in many 

other ways the community has shown to 

a marked degree the Interest felt in our 

convention, and this positively insures a 
good meeting. 

Marion county has become deeply in- 
terested in the dairy industry. A good 
creamery is in successful operation in 
Palmyra, and there are numerous private 
butter dairy farmers in the county—more, 
perhaps, than in any other county in the 
state. There are some as good herds of 
dairy cattle there as can be found any- 
where. Silos are being built and other 
up-to-date provisions are being made for 
carrying on the dairy business along the 
most approved lines. 

It is ‘hus apparent that visiting dairy- 


men will find much to interest and in- 
struct, both in the convention and com- 
munity. 


The people of Palmyra are ready to 
welcome and take care of a thousand at- 
tendants at the convention. Let us tax 
their hospitality to the limit. 

The Dudley Hotel, which will be head- 
quarters, is a large and well-equipped 
house. A special rate will be given to 
those attending the convention. 

RAILROAD RATES.—A rate of one and 
one-third fare for the round trip has been 
granted by all the roads in Missouri from 
all points in the state to Palmyra. No 
convention certificate is required—it is 
only necessary to buy a regular round 
trip ticket, paying therefor one and one- 
third of the regular fare. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE PRIZES.— 
Three solid gold medals, suitably en- 
graved, will be awarded; one to the ex- 
hibitor of the highest scoring dairy but- 
ter; one to the exhibitor of the highest 
scoring creamery butter, and one to the 
exhibitor of the highest scoring cheese. 

Two hundred dollars in cash will be 
divided among exhibitors of butter and 
cheese whose entries score 9) points and 
over, excepting the medal winning ex- 
hibitors. 

The silver cup, the custody of which 
for one year is given to the exhibitor of 
the highest scoring butter, will again be 
competed for. 

Butter and cheese competition will be 
limited to Missouri products. 

RULES.—Creamery butter must be ex- 
hibited in packages of not less than 20 
pounds weight; dairy butter in packages 
of not less than 10 pounds weight, or if 
in roll or print, not less than five-pound 
lots; cheese not less than 25 pounds to 
constitute an entry. Only one entry from 
a single creamery, factory or farm can 
compete for premiums, but additional en- 
tries will be scored. 

Butter and cheese will be scored accord- 
ing to the following scale: 

Butter—Flavor, 45; texture, 30; color, 10; 
salting, 10; packing, 5; total, 100. 

Cheese—Flavor, 40; texture, 30; style, 12; 
Salting, 8; color, 10; total, 100. 

Butter from the milk of a single herd 
of cows, owned by oné person, firm or 
company, and made on the premises where 
the milk is produced, shall be classed as 
dairy butter. Butter from the mixed milk 
or cream, gathered and brought to the 
factory from two or more herds, owned 
by different persons and made in the 
factory, shall be classed as creamery but- 
ter. 


Apply for entry tags to the secre- 
tary. Ship goods, charges prepaid, to 
arrive in Palmyra, Wednesday, No- 


vember 6. Address to Missouri Dairy As- 
sociation, care B. C. Settles, Palmyra, Mo, 

OTHER PRIZES.—For the best paper, 
which shall embody a statement of what 
and how the writer feeds his dairy cows, 
a prize of $10 in cash will be given, and 
$5 to the author of the second best paper. 
In judging the papers preference will be 
given to those that show the largest pro- 
portion of food produced on the owner's 
farm. The competition will be limited to 
Missourians. 

To the exhibitors of the best sample of 
silage, one cubic foot, a cash prize of $10 
will be given, and $ to the exhibitor of 
the next best sample. This competition 
will be open to anyone. 

The business men of Palmyra will offer 
a very liberal line of premiums for local 
competition, including prizes for the best 
dairy cows shown. 

DAIRY MACHINERY EXHIBIT.— 


King’s Evil 


No disease is older. 

No disease is really responsible for a 
“arger mortality. 

Consumption is commonly its outgrowth. 

There is no excuse ever for neglecting 
it, it makes its presence known by so many 
signs, among which are glandular tumors, 
cutaneous eruptions, inflamed eyelids, sore 
ears, rickets, catarrh, wasting and general 
debility. 

John Brearley, Potter Hill, R.1., hada 
“large scrofulous bunch” in his neck; the 


little son of Mrs. Minnie Spear, Parishville, 
N. Y., had a “large scrofulous sore”; the 
little grandson of A. E. Withers, Longview, 
Ark., “had scrof ula very bad.” 

They were all cured, according to vol- 





which has effected the most wonderful, 
radical and permanent cures of scrofula 
in old and young. 


Splendid provision is being made in the 
Courthouse for the display of dairy ma- 
chinery and apparatus, thus bringing all 
the features of the convention into the one 
building. All the leading separator firms 
have asked for space, and a large exhibit 
of the up-to-date machinery is assured. 
This feature alone will make it worth 
the while of progressive dairymen in all 
parts of the state to attend the conven- 
tion. 

In conclusion, let us urge the dairy- 
men of Missouri to be present at the con- 
vention. It is held for the purpose of 
advancing your interests, and it is con- 
fidently believed that the array of pre- 
miums and talent on the program will at- 
tract a large attendance. 

The Missouri Dairy industry is rapidly 
forging ahead, but it needs your assist- 
ance to give it the rank that the ad- 
vantages of our grand commonwealth 
make possible. Let us do our duty. 

LEVI CHUBBUCK, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

NORMAN J. COLMAN, President. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The Missouri 
dairy meeting which meets at Palmyra, 
Mo., 7-9, 1%1, is going to be one of the 
best meetings held this year. 

The citizens and farmers of Palmyra 
and vicinity are doing everything in their 
power to make the meeting a success, 
The various committees have already 
been appointed and they are now hard at 
work on their various duties. 

The musical and literary entertainment 
in connection with the regular program 
is very select and will display some of 
Palmyra’s very best talent. 

The dairymen and farmers in our 
county are very enthusiastic over the 
meeting and a good crowd will be in at- 
tendance both day and night. 

Parties from a distance will be given 
every accommodation. The Dudley hotel 
is a first-class house in every way and 
is one of the best equipped hotels in the 
state and can take care of the crowd no 
matter how large. A special low. rate 
will be given to all attending the meet- 
ing. 

The citizens of Palmyra feel very high- 
ly honored in getting this meeting and 
have subscribed liberally to the amount 
for prizes, etc. " 

The meeting will be held in our new 
court house, just completed at a cost of 
$50,000. This building will make an ex- 
cellent place for the meeting as well as 
a good place for the displays of butter 
and cheese. The various separator com- 
panies and supply houses will have anu 
excellent place in the basement for a dis- 
play of the different kinds of dairy ma- 
chinery. I understand that six separator 
companies will be represented here. 

In addition to the prizes offered by the 
association the merchants have offered 
some special prizes to the local dairymen 
which will interest the country people 
and bring a great many to the meeting. 
We are going to show the members of 
the Missouri Dairy Association our ap- 
preciation of this meeting by giving them 
a royal welcome and throwing wide open 
our doors to the crowds that gather in 
the “City of Flowers’’ on November 7-9, 
1901. 
Welcome one, welcome all. 
BERTRAM C. SETTLES, 

Committee on Reception. 

Palmyra, Mo. 





COUNTY'S KING 
MAKER. 


BOONE BUTTER 





Nathan King of Deer Parkisnot content 
with resting on his many laurels won in 
competition at various expositions in the 
past. At the Missouri State Fair recent- 
ly held in Sedalia the dairy butter made 
and exhibited by him received the high- 
est score, 97% per cent. At the Pan- 
American Exposition, Buffalo, for the 
month of September, his butter scored 
second, being only a fraction lower than 
the best. Mr. King is one who takes 
pride in his business and consequently 
reaps his full measure of success.—Co- 
lumbia Herald. 

THE 


COBB CAPTURED COIN. 





Cedar Hill Jersey Farm Competes With 
Large Field. 





This morning E. N. Cobb of the Cedar 
Hill Jersey Farm received word from the 
state fair officials that he*had secured 
two first and one third premiums on his 
four butter entries. 

In these exhibits Mr. Cobb had plenty 
of competition, as there were 300 entries 
with which to compete. 

In the three years Mr. Cobb has been 
entering butter at the state fair for the 
Cedar Hill Jersey Farm he has secured 
five first premiums, one second and one 
third premium, so that it is an assured 
fact that Monmouth has as good butter 
makers as any city in the state. 

Besides winning the above premiums 
this year he was one of ten to secure his 
pro rata in a $50 prize on butter.—Mon- 
mouth, Ill, Gazette. 


KANSAS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 


AT THE 





Mr. Ed H. Webster, head butter maker 
of the Continental Creamery Company, 
Topeka, Kan., has resigned his position 
to become instructor in butter making 
and cheese making at the Kansas Dairy 
School. He will also be on the experi- 
mental force and conduct experiments 
in butter making and cheese making 
throughout the year. 

Mr. Webster is a graduate of both the 
Kansas and Iowa Agricultural Colleges. 
He also took post graduate work in dai- 
rying ‘n both institutions. After work- 
ing with the Meriden Creamery Com- 
pany for a year and a half, he took spe- 
cial studies under Prof. G. L. McKay at 
Ames, Ia. On account of his proficiency 
he was made assistant in dairying at 
Iowa Agricultural College. 

Out of 829 packages of butter entered in 
competition at the National Butter Mak- 
ers’ Convention at St. Paul last winter 
Mr. Webster’s butter was that receiving 
the highest score. 

Mr. Webster, on June 1, became con- 
nected with the Continental Creamery 
Company of Topeka, at which place he 
has had charge of making more than 
25,000 pounds of butter daily. 

This training insures that every stud- 
ent taking dairying at the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College will receive the best 
scientific and practical training available, 
and will greatly strengthen the agricul- 
tural work of this college. 


STO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 








each box. 25c. 








6 THE PRIZE SILVER CUP. 
That will be competed for by Missouri butter makers at the coming Dairy Con- 
vention at Palmyra, Mo. 








PROGRAM 
Twelfth Annual Meeting 
Missouri State Dairymen’s Association, 
To be held at 
Palmyra, Mo., November 7, 8, 9, 1901. 
FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 10 A. M. 
Music by the Orchestra. 

RARE CO DI i vec binenecéescdessscosacdopestcsnsbdnesentuescsse s6GbNeNpSssbesbbaRtseE Invocation 
EE i cdckubcnckseared: “acudnnkancdeheatiehiias Conus vacko>ssPandebis Mayor J. M. Ousley 
EN CE FEO TI oi cicds cece ccs eb teccadssandenesscovesdentabed Hon. T. W. Hawkins 


PE BE inci cchnvntenakawes “s6soe0nce0tdebtecsducqnactatad President Norman J. Colman 
Music by the Orchestra. 
Announcements. 
SECOND SESSION, NOVEMBER 7, 2 P. M. 
SD I OE i is vicn ck iatcevies cddeapsoacecharshcaveans Ed. Hosmer, Marshfield, Mo. 
Se Ta ine ciicncauss hanciiadecsnescees Prof. C. H. Eckles, Mo. Agl. College 


ET REE coc biviccvdes: ‘voseecsnes Deibignaaetocdeeds Mrs. Frank Moore, Palmyra, Mo. 

“The Dairy Community” Rudolph Miller, Macon, Mo. 

WRUNN=-PRRD BORD osc cs ecsiccncstuscvcodsbnsetes Mrs. R. H. Pethebridge, St. Louis, Mo. 
THE DAIRY COW SHOW. 

On the adjournment of this session there will be a Dairy Cow Show in front 
of the Convention Hall, when premiums will be awarded on best cows shown. The 
awarding of the premiums will be made to illustrate Prof, Eckles’ lectures on 
“The Dairy Cow,” in which a series of ‘“‘Dairy Form’’ charts will be presented, The 
premiums will be offered by local business men. 





THIRD SESSION—NOVEMBER 7, 7:30 P. M. 


ne een re ey Miss Sanders, Palmyra, Mo. 


ce te et” ee re ee Cc. W. Murtfeldt, Kirkwood, Mo. 
“The Up-to-Date Dairyman’’..............++. Prof. C. L., Willoughby, Ga. Agl. College 
IID Kies inddhhn veabunddh wes! Sebhees sl abekeseensenre Will Springer, Palmyra, Mo. 
“Does a Private Dairy Pay?’’............. onccenabwe te Mrs. W. H, Hatch, Hannibal, Mo, 
“SRT BUGE | DIRIGO 0 ksc te chvcsesccwarsedsoeves doles scuse W. W. Marple, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Bee F COR: DOWN 5 0 icciks s0ccsnsincan apnccsdessdesteses Mrs. C. L. Jackson, Palmyra, Mo. 


FOURTH SESSION—FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 9 A. M. 
DAIRY COW FOOD AND FEEDING SESSION. 
This session will be devoted tu Dairy Cow Food and Feeding problems. 
Se DT 5s 655s 6 ep apcas boat ested hecshcaeads Prof. Mumford, Mo. Agl. College 





RE. MPNOU - GEE a vennc ctebssendcasbibeee evils dunsvasian Cc. D. Lyon, Higginsport, O. 
I - GE, TR ooo icc uyspdaystsatawisesneestei che Euclid N. Cobb, Monmouth, Il. 


THE PRIZE PAPER. 

A prize of $10 in cash will be given to the Missouri farmer who presents the 
best statement as to how he feeds dairy cows; and $5 to the one presenting the 
next best statement. 

FIFTH SESSION—NOVEMBER §&, 2 P. M. 
“The Uses and Abuses of the Babcock Tester’’ (Illustrated).............. 
dgnaeocedyencensoanedase. Ueanssoaeus an eaedovesdanepe Prof. C. H. Eckles, Mo. Agl. College 
“Fads, Fakes, Frauds and Fools”’........-....ssccseseseees J. L. Erwin, Steedman, Mo. 
“Making Prize-Winning Butter” . M. Larson, Kansas City 
"Pee Calls PUmter Weer havc sacccescveccesctigacsaves John Patterson, Kirksville, Mo. 











SIXTH SESSION--NOVEMBER 8, 7:30 P. M. 
BRR PURANS- GORD 6iccncscigvcsesst des dseccsbecepchectignssdscates Miss Boulware, Palmyra 
PN LS ova cskessvbdened Woes cccnontetee Bvt aekencene Senator H. Clay Heather, Palmyra 







“Does It Pay 


PP cisbosdenocedscesdocesacedenen nccasecpacnds H. A. Berreman, Welston, Mo. 
Music—Vocal duet 


épdsensVnevehesshpuhabe Misses Proctor, Palmyra 


“St. Louis Milk Supply’’....Hon. Chas. Francis, Asst. Health Com., St. Louis, Mo, 
“Business Dairy Principles’’...Prof. D. H. Otis, Kan. Agl. College, Manhattan, Kas. 
Music—Male Quartet........ cccccssseees Messrs. Springer, Smith, Springer and Rose 





SEVENTH SESSION—SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 

Business session for election of officers from 8:30 a. m. to 10:30. 
“Marion County Dairy Industry’’.............sssessseees Geo. Saffarrans, Palmyra, Mo 
“Dairy Sanitation’’............ Dr. D. F. luckey, State Veterinarian, Columbia, Mo. 


EIGHTH SESSION—NOVEMBER 9, 2 P. M. 
SRO DAI nce scccesconsvessecetcosessesectetea W. S. Stevens, Garden City, Mo. 
CHOONS POOH” ovine csccccsecssecvcce ...Frank Moulton, Cowgill, Mo. 


“The 
“The 











“TRS Patron’s Part”. ....c.cccccccsevsacccsscacesscseveccuccce H. F. Hand, Taberville, Mo. 
“The Oleo Question”....Hon. G. B. Ellis, Secy. Mo. State Bd. of Agl., Columbia, Mo. 
NINTH SESSION—NOVEMBER 49, 7:30. 

MIO — PING BOG cvs ccccccedse, soecessescsced sescvestus Mrs. J. M. Sosey, Palmyra, Mo. 
“Prom Cow to Customer”’...icescccocsccces ssccoccsed Potnedes B. C. Settles, Palmyra, Mo. 


RET Os BMS. WOO ain c acs vinccpececccsdestoccesvcnsed becebeperecens 

Miss Jane Zabriskie, Prof. of Domestic Economy, Mo. Agl. College, Columbia, Mo. 

MuslO—Vacel Wet... icccccccccccsesccesvcvescveccovesecesccboscboce Mrs. and Miss Jackson 

ROO os vcksxinwceesd ies ac0scedeveksndete Dr.R. H. Jesse, President State University 

“The World's Fair’’...By a representative of the World’s Fair Committee on Agl. 
FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 

adds bbpeavUsssebas yeve ces coede Mr. and Mrs. Doherty, Miss Rush and Mr. Thomas 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Music 








ter and ‘5 cents per 100 pounds for the 
skim milk. A tabulated statement is 
given herewith, by which it is seen that 
Bedora de Kol was awarded the first pre- 
mium for having given the greatest value 
of product in the period. Daisy of Lan- 
easter won the second premium, and 
Belle of Chillard the third. 

Bedora de Kol and Belle of Chillard 
are Holstein cows, owned by Easthope & 
Biery, Niles, O. Tritonia Silene is a Hol- 
stein, owned by M. E. Moore, Cameron, 
Mo. Daisy of Lancaster and Saconee 3d 
are members of the Arden herd of Jerseys 
at Joliet, Ill. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR DAIRY COW TEST. 





In the dairy cow test at the St. Louis 
Fair there were eight entries, but only 
five submitted to the test. This was for 
a 24-hour period. The cows were milked 
out at 6 p. m. on the day before, and 
then at 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. on the day 
of the test. The milk was weighed and 
a sample drawn, which was examined by 
the Babcock tester for per cent of but- 
ter fat. From this data the amount of 
butter and skim milk was calculated, and 
the value of each product determined on 
the basis of 20 cents a pound for the but- 





THE DAIRY COW TEST. 
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HOLSTEIN AWARDS AT THE ST. 


LOUIS FAIR, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN—Bull, 3 years 
or over—First, M. E. Moore, Cameron, 
Mo.; second, W. B. Barney & Co., Hemp- 
ton, Ia.; third, Easthope & Biery, Niles, 
oO. 
Bull, 2 years and under 3—First, East- 
hope & Biery. No second or third. 

Bull, 1 year and under 2—First, Barney 
& Co.; second, Easthope & Biery; third, 
Easthope & Biery. 

Bull, under 1 year and over 6 months-- 
First, Moore; second, Barney & Co.; 
third, Barney & Co. 

Cow, 3 years or over—The blue ribbon 
was captured by Moore and the red by 
Easthope & Biery. 

Heifer, 2 years and under 3—First, 
Easthope & Biery; second, Barney & Co.; 


Heifer, under 1 year and 
months—First, Easthope & Biery; second, 
Moore; third, Barney & Co. 

SATISFIED WORKERS. 


Better Work the Result of Kindiy Feel- 
ing Between Employer and Employes. 





Tecumseh Park, Springfield, O., was oc- 
cupied on September 28 by 500 employes 
of the Foos Manufacturing Company of 
that city, accompanied by their families 
and friends, as guests of the company in 
al fresco entertainment. Thé spontane- 
ous gaiety of the great party was due to 
the good feeling between employer and 
employes in this big manufacturing plant 
—a good feeling that is daily reflected in 
a tremendous output ‘of grinding mills, 
portable forges and blacksmith tools of 
the very highest quality. A very fine 
dinner was spread and many entertain- 
ing diversions supplied, including music 
from a famous orchestra. The 
Manufacturing Company affords an ex- 
ample worthy of general emulation, cer- 
tainly one that would redound to the 
honor of any employer, and incidentally 
afford a monetary return. Such kindly 
thought and consideration of the welfare 
of the employed is only too rare. 

THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN TEST AT 

THE PAN-AMERICAN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The idea of a 
public test illustrative of official testing 
as practiced by the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America for the last six 
years, originated at a meeting of a com- 
mittee of this association, held at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., the 9th of July last. It was 
just sixty-seven days to the week to be 
devoted to the cattle exhibit at the Pan- 
American, and on which this test must be 
held if held at all. It was evident that 
cows for such a test should be in fresh 
milking condition. No cows had been 
bred with this object in view. And it is 
well known that all breeders avoid hav- 
ing their cows freshen during the period 
commonly called “dog days’ from July 
25 to September 5), except for some spe- 
cial exhibit. Notwithstanding these for- 
bidding conditions it was decided to make 
a trial to obtain the necessary cows for 
this purpose. 

The committee employed Mr. W. C. 
Hunt, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Association, to search for 
them. On July 29 he reported that he had 
found 15, four of which had already 
dropped their calves. These cows were 
described by him as of ‘middle grade.” 
He then proceeded to secure a suitable 
place in which to gather and care for 
them. He obtained a small horse barn 
and an open yard of perhaps an acre in 
extent near Buffalo. Here the remaining 
calves were dropped. In calving, two 
of the cows retained the “after birth,” 
which had to be removed by artificial 
means. It was a period of extreme heut. 
Innumerable flies swarmed in the barn 
and over the premises. In spite of every 
means devised for protection, the cows 
suffered seriously from their attacks. 
Under these conditions they were kept 
until September 9. On that day nine were 
selected and driven to the Pan-American 
grounds and quartered in the barn ap- 
propriated by the authorities of the Expo- 
sition for their use. This barn was roomy 
and comparatively free from flies. “‘Every 
cow,” says Mr. Hunt, “with one excep- 
tion, began to gain on flow of milk.” 
Here under the usual conditions of a cat- 
tle show the public test was made. 

Prof. H. H. Wing of Cornell University 
and Prof. J. Freemont Hickman of Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, with 
two assistants, began officially testing 
the cows on the 14th, but on account of 
the late arrival of cows from New York 
State Fair, that had been entered, it was 
decided to begin the formal test of all on 
the morning of the 15th. On the second 
day one was taken seriously ill, and by 
the consent of Mr. Powell, chairman of 
the committee, she was withdrawn by 
her owner. Another was withdrawn on 
the night of the 20th, but fortunately she 
was tested on the 14th, and thus a ful 
week’s test was obtained of her and is 
reported herewith. 

The cows and their products were as 
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If you do you should send your name and address on a postal card for a 


WINCHESTER 


GUN CATALOGUE. iT’S FREE. 
Itillustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn, 

















Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 
tic and world-distant facts. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


REMEMBER 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PKICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
104 papers a year. Itis printed every Monday and Thursday. Ad- 
dress all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, 
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| The Twice-a-Week Republic . 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 


is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million readers. It is B 

COMPARISON, the biggest, best and cheapest national news and family pot hons. 2 A 

America. Itis STRICTLY REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A WSPAP R, and 
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Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies_Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING Co.,, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 




















SPECIAL PRICES *%,P.03°" 


Guaranteed. Double 

and combination beam. 
SCALE Co., 

123 Central St. 
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(Sold with or without elevator). 





CRUSH ear corn (with or Catalog. Free. Write now. Binghampton, N. Y. 
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Do you need Feed Cutters, Feed Mills, Feed 
Cookers, Cider Mills or any Farm Machinery? We 
can rave you Big money and furnish you first 
class goods. We have been 40 years in this Busi- 
ness and solicit correspondence. Address, 












H. REINSTEDLER IMPLEMENT CO., 
Nos. 1104 to 1108 N. 3rd St., 
ST. LOUIS MO. 
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juaker Oity Grinding Mill will 
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<-FRENCH BUHR STONES. 








a. W. 8 RAUB & CO., 3737 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Fa, Four sizes—2 to 15 horse power. 
> ww. b Co» Canad and Randolph + Chieago, Il, Send tor catalogue D. 
stern Agents for “Smalley” Powers, Shellers, Cutters, etc. i>. CHAS. KAESTNER & CO. 
Chicage, Illinois. 
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The cows generally gained in amounts of 
products throughout the test. 

The aggregates of the first and last days 
were as follows: 

First day of test—751.3 tbs. milk, 22,140 
Ths. fat, 63.72 Ibs. solids not fat. 

Last day of test—784.8 Ibs. milk, 23,165 
Ths. fat, 66.41 Ibs. solids not fat. 

That they would have maintained an 
equal production during a second week, 
or during a longer period cannot be 
reasonably doubted. 

Doubtless the first and most important 
query of the ordinary reader is this: How 
do these results compare with those of 
other similar tests? The conditions under 
which this test was made more nearly 
approach those of the first test at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, commonly 
called the cheese test. That was for fif- 
teen days, from May 12 to May 26, inclu- 
sive. Twenty-five cows of each ef the 








for grinding ear corn and shelled corn 
into coarse or medium grade meal. No 
mill can be made better. Some of our 
customers report grinding 26 to 30 bush- 
els pee hour with it. The “Ideal Family” 
of feed mills is a large one, embracing 
Write at once for catalog, 


three breeds produced as follows per 
per day: 

Leading breed 1,605 Ibs. butter fat, 
Tbs. solids not fat. 

Second breed 1,302 Ibs. butter fat, 
Tbs. solids not fat. 

Third breed 1,164 ths. butter fat, 
Tbs. solids not fat. 

In this test only thirteen cows were 
tested for seven days. Their products per 
cow per day are as follows: 

Holstein-Friesian breed, 1,739 Ibs. 
ter fat, 5,003 Tbs. solids not fat. 

It will be seen by this comparison that 
the Holstein-Friesian breed maintains 
the position claimed for it, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavorable conditions under 
which this test was made. 

S. HOXIE, 
Superintendent of Advanced Registry 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
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fea. Yorkville, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1901. 
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Horticulture 


THE 





UNCLE SAM GRAPE. 





There at this 
eently a case of grapes from 
Bachman of Altus, Ark., and 
elusters were lifted from the 
was received with exclama.uons 
surprise and delight of the size 
of the bunches and perfectness. 
They would delight 


office re- 
Mr. Joseph 


was received 


one 

because 

their 
any 


when the/| 
ease each | drouth these 
of | leaves 


horticulturist | clusters and the 


part of them in my garden there, around 
some pear trees that had died of blight. 
left there soon after, and I do not 
know how they grew. The remainder is 
planted in my garden here, at Peoria, 
fll. The neighbors’ chickens interviewed 
them, and only three plants remained. 
Only one of them had a good 
This one was in good soil, and ran over 
a dead peach tree. During ovr long hot 
beans were thrifty and the 
green, while the leaves on 
beans turned yellow and fell 
bloomed abundantly in great 
pods bent the branches 


— 


chance. 





were 
pole 
They 





other 
| off. 


just to look upon, the specimens being | of the tree with their weight. 


handsome. The clusters are large, 


| a ieeiaaeliins 
and so compact on the bunch, one queried | but are smaller. 


as to how they grow. 


The following lettér was received by a| 


later mail: 


Mr. Levi Chubbuck: I send you by to- 
day’s express a box containing a few 
sample bunches of my Uncle Sam grape. 
1 cut them this morning from vines (in 
the vineyard), each vine bearing from 
40 to 50 pounds of most perfect grapes; 
but many other varieties of grapes did 


not ripen, 
prolonged drouth. 

I hope that our 
Miller, is recovering. 

Jos. BACHMAN. 

Although these grapes were received a 
week ago, the bunches saved are 
writing still in fine condition, showing 
the fine shipping quality of this grape. 

While the clusters are immense, the 
«dark colored berries are medium in size. 
‘The specimens sent were plucked before 
fully ripe, but have a peculiarly sweet 
flavor that is very pleasant. 


dear old friend, 





HORTICULTURAL 
Along with the sad news that our dear 
old friend, Judge Miller, is seriously ill, 
came a request for matter to fill the 
which for so many years has been 
eecupied by valuable information from 
the able pen of our veteran horticulturist. 
It is to be hoped, kind reader, that this 
substitution is only temporary, until the 
“good old man” gains strength to continue 
his valuable work. 

THE PERSIMMON seems to stand the 
drouth better than any ofher fruit. The 
trees show no signs of having suffered 
either in the nursery orchard, 

PLUMS were exceptionally fine this 
year. In fact, the was so favor- 
able that new varieties could not be fair- 
ly judged. Varieties that invariably rot- 
ted in past years were perfect this year. 
The Gold was a marvelous sight to look 
upon, the trees being loaded with beauti- 
ful fruit of the largest size. The qual- 
ity of this plum is excellent, and a re- 
markable thing in its favor is that it will 
hang on the tree for weeks after it be- 
comes ripe enough for The Gold 
plum created quite a sensation in my 
neighborhood this Last season 
it was equally fine. 

The America bore some exceptionally 
fine fruit last year, but none this year. 

The apple plum bore for the first time 
this year, and seems to be a good thing. 
Although the tree bore bushels of plums 
the fruit was large and first-class in every 
way. The fruit resembles Satsuma with 
red flesh like the Indian Blood peach. 

The Arkansas Lombard is a red plum 
smaller than the Wild Goose, but better 
in quality. It ripens a little later, is 
very productive and is not liable to rot. 

The Missouri apricot is a small yellow 
plum ripening in mid-season. It is good 
in quality, very productive and valuable 
for home use. 

The Majestic Damson is about three 
times as large as the common blue va- 
riety and is of the best quality, but is 
not so prolific as the latter. Several new 
varieties of the European type fruited 
this year and all were very fine. El- 
wood and Tatge were remarkably so; 
but all of this class are victims of the 
black rot in an ordinary season, and not 
desirable on this account. Shiro Simomo 
and Chabot are almost rot proof and are 
good enough for anybody. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS.—There are 
but few states in the Union where straw- 
berries were not very much injured by 
the drouth, and it will pay us well to de- 
vote all the attention we can to what 
we have left. Where plants can be 
spared in the rows, they may be taken 
up with a clump of earth to fill vacan* 


TALKS. 


space 


or 


season 


use 


season. 





cies. Strawberries next year will be 
what tomatoes were at the beginning 
of this season. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
North Alton, Ill. 
HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Apples are 


about 25 per cent of normal yield; pears 
60 per cent, peaches 110 per cent. Fully 
® per cent of the strawberry plants are 
dead, Edith, Excelsior, Sunny Side and 
Parker Earle excepted. The Edith and 
Excelsior have a good stand of fairly 


healthy plants; Sunny Side one-half cf 
a stand; Parker Earle one-third of a 
stand of plants. Clyde, Nick Ohmer, 


Brandywine and Bederwood are all dea@. 
Other varieties, as the Crescent, War- 
field, Star, Tennessee Prolific and others 
have from 5 to 10 per cent of live plants. 

Of 238 peach trees planted out last 
spring by the “Stringfellow method,” 106 
are dead, and the remainder made a very 
feeble growth. No more ‘Stringfellow 
method” in mine. 

July 16 and 17 we had about two inches 
of rainfall, and again on October 11 we 
had a fairly good rain; these, with a few 
light showers during August and Septem- 
ber, barely sufficient to lay the dust, are 
the record of rainfall between April 16 
and October 14, 1901. I see in the RU- 
RAL WORLD of October 9 notice of the 
Audubon Society of Missouri organiza- 
tion for the protection of our feathered 
friends, the birds. This is a step in the 
right direction. I shall apply for mem- 
bership, and hope every fruit grower 
and farmer in Missouri will do likewise. 

Cole Co., Mo., Oct. 14. A. J. D. 





THE QUAKER MARVEL BEAN. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: During my 
residence in Florida last winter, I heard 
of some wonderful prolific beans, grown 
by a neighbor the previous summer. I 
called there and requested to be shown 
where the beans grew. The bustling, 
energetic woman pointed through the 
open door, saying: ‘Do you see that 
Jack oak? I planted them around it 
and they run all over it. We cooked all 
we wanted, sold some, and when I gath- 
ered them in the fall had a gallon of dry 
ones. They were not fertilized and grew 
in the yellow sand.” 

I noticed a bench standing tn the shade 
of the tree, with tubs upon it, and a 
large iron pot near, used’ for boiling 
clothes, after the manner the natives 
do washing, and I inferred that the great 
growth of the beans might be owing to 
the suds thrown around them, and the 
season had been an uncommonly wet one. 

I was given a few beans, and I planted 


at this | 


but shriveled on account of the 


Judge | 


| The the 


beans are 


resemble those of 
Some of the 
others are mottled with 
and their flavor when cooked is finer 
| Harrison remembered these beans as an 
lold friend of his childhood, known then 
jas the Quaker, and was rejoiced to meet 
}them again. He planted them in the 
| home garden in Connecticut more than 
jhalf a century ago. 

| I have no beans to sell, 
|few to any 


pods lima, 


pegs brown, 


but will send a 
desiring to try them who 
will send postage and address to 

MRS. L. HARRISON, 
Peoria, Il. 


one 


821 Hulburt st., 


HINTS ON VEGETABLE GROWING. 


will under 
to 
Where 


generally be 


are 


Preparations 
way where crops 
pare ground for 
ground has to be 
I prefer to have it 
ridges. 

The ridges formed 
spadesman in turning each spit alternate- 
ly right and left, just rough and 
loose as possible, to allow frost to thor- 
oughly permeate and pulverize it. This 
kind of digging is generally known to 
many as Scotch ridging. 

Where manure applied it is better 
to open a trench two feet wide, 
the manure off the next two feet into the 
bottom of trench and ridge on that, con- 
tinuing in the same order until the piece 
of ground is finished. In opening the 
first trench the soil is generally wheeled 
to the opposite end to finish off with, 
writes A. P. Meredith in “Am. Garden- 
ing.”’ 

Fall digging 
to the advantage 
nothing more than 


harvested 
next season. 


thrown up roughly in 


are easily by 


as 


is 


and plowing is certainly 
of the gardener, if 
allowing him to use 
the ground for planting in spring at 
least one week earlier. In the fall ap- 
plication of manure some think it wastes 
a good deal of its nutriment by allow- 
ing it to stand all winter unused, but 
if the manure is at all green very little, 
if any, loss takes place. By using the 


it up in the spring by a dressing of well 
rotted manure, when ridges are broken 
down with spading forks, 
will generally have a piece of ground fit 
ashes, lime, bone meal or commercial 
fertilizer can be used with good results 
instead of the rotted manure, especially 
where the supply of manure 
or difficult to get. 

ONIONS.—If some of the finest bulbs 
are picked out and braided into strings 
so that they can be hung up in a dry cool 
cellar, 
longer and better than those placed on 
shelves, especially if they are placed two 
or three deep. In hanging up the strings 
be careful to hang them where they will 
not get bumped and banged around to 
bruise them or your efforts will be prac- 
tically useless. In braiding them a good 
way is to take some long rye straw, 
forming a core as thick as one’s thumb, 
placed ‘ears down. Take the onions by 
the dried tops, and place around, binding 
with a hitch knot with strong twine, 
continuing until length of straw is filled. 
Tie firmly, leaving a strong loop to hang 
up by. 





DELICATE DON'TS. 





Don't yield to the temptation to make 
a pasture out of your orchard. Tramp- 
ing means death to the trees. 

Don't leave the wormy apples or plums 
to rot under the trees. It is a sure way 
to increase insects. Gather and feed to 
cattle and hogs. 

Don’t manure the peach and pear trees 
with which you are experimenting. Suc- 
cess depends in a large measure on a 
slow growth. 

Don't leave the old mulching in the 
strawberry field. By removing and burn- 
ing you destroy countless insects.—Fruit- 
man. 


Nitrogen can be obtained cheapest by 
means of thorough tillage (to promote 
nitrification) and nitrogenous green ma- 
nures. 


I Will Cure You of 
RHEUMATISM 
No Pay Until You Know it. 


After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
Ways, at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write mo a 
postal card and I will send you an «rder 
on your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a monih, 
and if it does what I claim pay your 
druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I will 
pay him myself. 

I have no samples. Any mediciae that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens 
of thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out. of 40 whc get 
those six bottles pay, and pay gladly I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them 
That is all I ask. If I fail I don't expect 
a@ penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it wen’: 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mati 
you a book that tells how I do it. Ad 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 525, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


Select blackberries more for their qual- 
ity and flavor than for their large size. 





An advice from Los Angeles says that 
the honey crop is large in the southern 
mountains, where white sage is in full 
bloom. 





Mr. | 


pre- | 


turned with the spade | 


the | 


throw | 


green material in the fall and following | 


the gardener | 


for any crop he may wish to plant. Wood | 





Peach orchard with cotton between the 


Southern Railway. 





- 
on 


trees, Montmorenci, South Carolina, 








GROWING AMERICAN DATES 

The Department of Agriculture has just 
made an interesting report on the suc- 
cessful growing of the date palm in this 
country. This opens up a new industry 
for the great arid Southwest, particularly 
in Arizona, where palms lately planted 
are now producing friut equal to that of 
Africa. 

Hitherto unprofitable and arid land in 
the West now has a prospect of being 
turned into veritable orchards with prop- 
er irrigation. The Government's work 
in this line has been carried on for some 
time and the results announced are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

The export of dates to Europe and to 
America is an important industry both 
in North Africa and the countries bor- 
dering the Persian Gulf. The value of 
the dates imported into the United States 
alone averaged for the ten years ending 


June 1, 1900, $402.762 per annum. The rea! 
value when received at the American 


ports was 50 per cent greater, or $600,000. 

It was found by Government expert- 
ment that certain spots in the Southwest 
were especially adapted for the date palm. 
About twenty-five of the best known va- 
rieties which grow in the Western Sahara 
are now being grown in Arizona. 

The date palm demands a fairly abund- 
ant and, above all, a constant supply of 
water at the roots; at the same time it 
delights in a perfectly dry and very hot 


climate. A well-known Arab _ proverb 
runs: 
“The date palm, the queen of trees, 


must have her feet in running water and 


| her head in the burning sky.” 


is limited | 


it will be found that they keep | 


The University of Arizona offered to 
provide a special date garden and to 
cultivate the palm if the Department of 
Agriculture would furnish a collection of 
shoots of the best sorts of dates. This 
offer was accepted, and a Government 
expert was sent, with instructions from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to visit the 
large date orchards near the Algerian 
coast and also the cases in the Sahara 
Desert about Biskra. 

Every facility was afforded him, and he 
was enabled to study freely all the de- 
tails of growing and marketing dates. 
Some 447 offshoots, comprising some 
twenty-seven varieties, were secured and 
shipped to this country—the largest con- 
signment ever sent from North Africa. 
Three hundred and “ninety-one were 
planted at Tempe, Ariz.; twenty-one were 
planted at the Arizona Experiment Sta- 
tion at Phoenix and in the Salt River 


California. 

The age at which palms come 
bearing depends much upon climate and 
soil. Trees have been known to bear in 
Arizona four years after being planted. 
Trees, however, are generally considered 
not to yield paying quantities of fruit 
until they are at least six years old. 
They continue bearing from this age, if 
well cared for, until they are 100 years or 
more old, a good tree producing an aver- 
age of from 400 to 600 pounds per year 
when grown in rich soil and abundantly 
irrigated. 

The department concludes that if ade- 
quately supplied with water the lower 
and hotter parts of the Colorado Desert 
wuld be one of the finest date regions in 
the world and beyond question the bes: 
within the limits of the United Staie. 
This desert occupies an area of some 1,000 
or more square miles in Southwestern 
California. The summer temperatures in 
this desert are as high as those in the 
interior of the Sahara Desert, averaging 
about 120 to, 125. 

The air is exceedingly dry in this des- 
ert, and this, together with the intense 
heat, renders the climate peculiarly 
adapted to the culture of the best varieiy 
of dates. The next best producing sec- 
tion is the Salt River Valey, in Central 
Ariona. Date palms planted here have 
been strikingly successful. 

It has been shown that enough dates to 
supply our market can be produced at 
home, thus retaining in this country 
nearly $500,000 now paid annually for for- 
eign dates. The Department of Agricul- 
ture maintains a special date garden at 
Tempe, in the Salt River Valley, Ari- 
zona, and about 420 young palms, com- 
prising all of the best-known varieties 
imported from date regions of the West- 
ern Sahara, are now growing and yield- 
ing fine fruit. 


“TING 








DETE(C SAN JOSE 


FRUIT. 


SCALE ON 





When only a few insects are present cn 
a tree the San Jose scale is no: easily 
detected. If there is fruit on th: tree. 


particularly apple and pear, the pest may 
be often seen long distances. On some 
varieties, especially light colored fruits, 
the characteristic purplish rings with the 
scales in the center are very conspicuous, 
Says a correspondent in the “‘O, J. Farm- 
er.” The marking varies somewhat, but 
is not liable to be overlooked. On pear 
and apple it is very pronounced ani fruit 
on badly infested trees is often moti!ed 
The scale attaches itself to-any parr of 
the fruit; but is more abundant on the 
calyx end. At times there is a depres- 
sion where the scale is attached, making 
the fruit very irregular if badly infeste. 

It is a peculiar fact that the scale seeks 
the fruit where there are only a few in- 
sects on a tree. When picking fruit, trees 
from which suspicious specimens are 
taken should be marked. They can be 
sprayed later and watched. { have kaown 
many cases where the scale has been first 
detected in an orchard on the fruit, The 





same characteristic purple spot is seen 


Valley, and the remainder were sent to | 


into | 





upon the bark of many young trees, and 
upon the newer growth of older trees. 
Some apples and pears are often at- 
tacked by a fungous disease, produc:ng 


a circular reddish or purple marking siz- | 


ilar to the scale spot. Care shonli ke 
taken not to mistake this for scale. 
presence of the scale in the center of the 


circle can be easily detected with a smazl 


The | 


| many years since I had such a severe at- 


jan L, 
| them; 
| the 


| the 


| had, 
| Spondent, 





pocket lens. It is safe to be alert and 


| on guard all the time. 





FRUIT GROWING 
In the Atlantic States. 


The RURAL WORLD has called atten- 
tion frequently in years past to the south- 


eastern portion of the United States as a | 
| region of cheap lands and unequaled pos- | 
| sibilities for farm home making; and we 


| are pleased to note that many are becom- 








ing cognizant of some of the facts. 
Southern railroad, 


The | 
a system that covers 
that vast region, is making great effort to 
develop the agricultural and other 
sources of its territory. To it we are in- 
debted for the courtesy of the cut pre- 
sented on this page, 


chard with a crop of cotton growing be- | 


tween the rows. 

The following article 
ern Field” gives some 
relative to the peach 
section: 

“The months of July and August have 
been busy ones for the peach growers of 
the South, along the Southern Railway 
and the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 
erous sections are now devoted to this in- 
dustry, but this year the largest ship- 
ments have been made from that section 
of country reaching from Fort Valley, 
Georgia, to Chattanooga, Tennessee, the 
country around Fruitdale, Alabama, on 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, some points 
in northeast Georgia, and Charleston 
Columbia, South Carolina. There have 
been days when this peach movement is 
said to have exceeded one hundred car- 
loads. In quantity the crop is said to 
have been smaller than was expected, 
but the fruit has been of very fine qual- 
ity and has brought good returns, $1.25 
per crate, it is stated, being a very gener- 


from the “South- 
points of interest 
growing in that 


al price, though some _ varieties have 
brought much more. 
“In the peach picking season a large 


number of hands are required to gather 
and pick the fruit. Whole families come 
from a distance and remain during the 
season, living in homes built for the pur- 
pose on the outskirts of the orchard. 

“The growing of peaches in the South 
was first taken up by a few growers on a 
large scale, and for some time these 
large operators were about the only ones 
who produced fruit for market. During 
the last few years, however, farmers have 
gone into the industry on a smaller scale 
and are doing well. 

“The peach industry is splendidly aa- 
apted to numerous sections of country 
along the Southern Railway, and can be 
made very profitable either in small or 
large orchards. We will be glad to show 
homeseekers desirable openings for the 
location of a peach orchard where land 
is low in price and can be purchased on 
very favorable terms.” 


Further information regarding the 
Southern Field may be obtained by ad- 
dressing W. L. Henderson, Chemical 


Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Strong soapsuds make an_ excellent 


wash for trees and destroy lice. 





The great secret of successful 
planting is to keep the roots moist. 


trans- 





Cultivation may be stopped late in the 
season, and a crop can then be sown upon 
the land. This crop may serve as a coy- 
er or protection to the soil, and as a 
green manure. 





Those intending to plant orchards 
should bear in mind that many varieties 
of apples, pears, grapes and plums refuse 
to be fertilized by their own pollen, but 
must have pollen from flowers of varie- 
ties other than themselves to _ effect 
their fertilization. For this reason it is 
highly important to plant together more 
than one variety of the, same kind of 
fruit. 











The Past GUARANTEES 
The Future 


The Fact That 


t.Jacobs Oil 


Has cured thousands of cases of 
Rheumatism, Cout, Lumbago, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Sprains, 
Bruises and other bodily aches 
and pains is a guarantee that it 
will cure other cases. It is safe, 
sure and never failing. Acts like 
magic. 


Conquers Pain 


Price, 25c and 50c. 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 











| 
| 
b 
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The Apiary 


A RELAPSE OF 
OLD VETERAN 





BEE FEVER TO AN 
IN THE BUSINESS. 





had 
appears 


I've or 


it 


ad F 


bee fever. 
has been 


a relapse 


strange, since 80 


k, and it came on so suddenly, too. | 
Last season I filled the second story of | 
hive with empty combs to protect | 
and in the fall, when I prepared 
bees winter, I let this colony | 
excusing myself by saying we have 
such near neighbors if I stir them up by 
taking out those combs to extract them, 
some may get stung, and run after 
police. So I told the bees I didn‘t 
believe they had much honey any way, 
and that they were welcome to all they 
writes the RURAL WORLD corre- | 
Mrs. L. Harrison in “Bee 
Gleanings.” | 

This verified the truth of this 
saying, bees build up stronger in 
spring when they have a full pantry. 
They knew that there was no danger 
of their children starving, and reared a 
large family. They soon became so strong 
as to hang out, and Mr. Harrison divided 


tac 


for 
alone, 


one 





colony 
that 


them, putting empty combs into the up- 
per story. j 
One morning, while enjoying my rock- 


ing chair in the shade of a catalpa tree, 
I said to myself (I'm deaf, but she can 


always hear), “I'll not let that colony 
have all the honey they gather this year 
—so I'll not.”” I left my rocking chair 
and went into the honey house. I tackied 
the extractor that had long remained 
idle, took out the gearing, washed and 
oiled it, and felt so good that I oiled! 
the pump and clothes wringer. Spide.s 


had taken possession of the inside of the 
jextractor, and I enjoyed slashing the 
water around; washed the tin bucket for 
carrying combs; sharpened the uncap- 
ping knife, and scraped out the smoker, 
all the time my enthusiasm growing, and 
tingling in my finger tips. I feit youth- 


| ful and full of love to God and man. 


| I lighted my 
| 


re- | 


showing a peach or- | 


Num- | 


smoker and paid my re- 

spects to the. bees. They were civil and 
|treated me like a lady. I gave them 4 
| little smoke at the entrance then on 
|top of the combs and removed them to | 
How delightful to un-| 
|eap and put into the extractor, and see | 
| the honey running out into a jar covered 

And now we have a 
for our cakes another 


{the honey house, 


| with cheese cloth! 
}nice jar of honey 
| winter. 

A friend told me lately that during the 
blooming of his tulip trees there was a 
sound as if a swarm among the branches. 
These trees are large forest trees, and 


| 
| 
| 
| were transplanted many 
} 
| 


the Wabash Valley of Indiana. It ap- 
pears that they bear honey in this lo- 
| cality. 

| During the great heat and drouth, 


bees carried much water and appear d / 
to gather some honey. It may have been 
from the button bush, as the Illinois 
River lowered. White clover is yet 
blooming in yards that are watered from 
city hydrants, and sweet clover has taken 
possession of all uncultivated land. Resi- 
dents call it weeds, and call on the po- 
lice to cut it down; but like the ciiildren 
of Israel, the more it is persecuted the 
more it multiplies and grows. Bees work 
upon it much of the time. 

I doubt if this locality will ever yield 
honey in the future as in the past. Paved 
streets and shingles yield no nectar. 
Lands that were overflowed and left un- 
cultivated are becoming valuable and 
drained; where the plow and reaper go 
there is small chance for bees. It ap- 
pears to me that it would be for the good 
for the country if bees were evenly dis- 
tributed, many persons keeping a few 
colonies to fertilize fruits and clovers. 





BEES IN ORCHARDS. 





Many long articles appear in horticul- 
tural papers on cross fertilization and 
usually they are left unread by the busy 
farmer. But here is a short one in plain 
English that deserves attention. It is 
taken from the Massachusetts ‘‘Plough- 
man:” 

The American apple crop is rapidly be- 
coming the leading crop of the United 
States so far as actual returns are con- 
cerned, and our exports of these fruits are 
growing larger and more valuable every 
year. No grain or other farm product is 
more generally or more wiuely cultivated 
than the apple. This fruit is by all odds 
our national fruit. It is raised from 
Maine to Florida now, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. It is eaten in every 
American home alm )st the year round, | 
and England and Germany are rapidly 
imitating us in the matter of consump- 
tion. Our apples sell better in the Eu- 
ropean markets than any of the conti- 
nental fruits, and the prices thus ob- 
tained help to swell the returns to our 
farmers on lands where wheat and corn 
fail through drouth, or where these cere- 
als cannot be raised successfully. 

The question of improving the quality 
of our apples, and increasing the yield, 
is one that more farmers are actually in- 
terested in than that of improving corn 
or wheat. Injury to the apple crop may 
not cause such ruinous disaster to some 
few states as corn or wheat, but it will 
reach a wider number of farmers in the 
whole country. 

DROPPING APPLES.—One of the per- 
plexing question in apple growing is the 
dropping off of fruits when very small 
or half grown. The waste of apples from 
this cause alone is enormous. Spraying 
will not stop the loss, for the cause 


insects 
that the blossoms are not properly fer- 
tilized, 


ples 
grown and be wasted. Some experiments 
have 
confirm this theory. 
where 
handicap to successful apple 


| this theory. 
score 


| The bees literally swarmed in the or- 
lchard at blooming time, and 
| buzzed 
| There was little more done to the or- 
| chard other than that of ordinary spray- 
| ing. 
ten to twenty 
mon, 
practice 
was 
chard, at least, 


bees. 
} true in all cases is quite another question 
| It 
;Ssome more extended experiment, 
bees in the orchard 


' should 
apple growing is an important industry. 


HEALTH IN HONEY. 

As a firm believer in the wholesome- 
|ness of pure honey, and as a free user 
of the same, and an earnest advocate 
of its free use, I beg leave to quote from 
the columns of the California “Fruit 
Grower” as follows: “‘The most effective 
and enjoyable way to benefit from the 


, thousandfold 


| daily 
| physical and mental machinery. 


years ago from | 


and blights. There is a theory 
and that the fruit cannot conse- 
ever reach maturity. The ap- 
doomed to fall off when haif 


quently 
are 
been made recently that help 
In a large 
off was 


to 
orchard 
a serious 
raising, the 
attempt was made to prove or disprove 
Right in the midst of the 
which was of fifty a 
of bee hives were located. 
BEES BETTER THAN SPRAYING.— 


the dropping 


orchard, acres, 


the ‘insects 


around the blossoms in swarms. 


That year the fruit yield was from 
per cent higher than com- 
The second and third year the same 
was kept up, and the increase 
even more apparent. In that or- 
the apple trees were ap- 
by the presence of the 
or not it would prove 


parently helped 
Whether 
is a matter, that deserves 
for if 
will perform such a 
to our apple 
raised wherever 


however, 


function 
be 


useful crop, they 


commercial 








general use of pure honey is to have in 


every home a ready supply, diluted with 
Say one pound to one quart of water, 
placed in a suitable glass or porcelain 
vessel—metal must not be used—from 


which about one tablespoonful put into 
one cupful of warm or cold water an1 
taken at each meal would benefit one a 
more than the stupidly 
decoctions with which we 
clog and seriously disarrange our 
Let any- 
one who suffers from kidney and bladder 
trouble try this simple and pleasant sub- 
stitute for one week or more and then 
faithfully report the wonderful results.” 
I will not say anything for or against 

| 

| 


conventional 





the cure for indigestion here recom- 
mended, but I am quite confident that if 


|the abvice to substitute honey water for | 
our nerve-destroying strong teas and | 
coffees were generally accepted and | 
heeded we would hear. far less com- | 
plaints about nervousness, stomach 
troubles, sick headaches, etc., than at 
present. The quoted suggestion seems 


|to be so much in line with my remarks 
; concerning the keeping of a few colonies 
{of bees by the average farmer that it 
|gives me particular pleasure to call at- 
} tention to it.—T. Greiner. 





| 
|UTILIZING BEESWAX FOR PROFIT. 


ee ee 

I take all the comb from our colonies 
| of bees each season, put it in a large iron 
kettle, such as is used on the farm out- 
doors, and fill the kettle with water. This 
{is boiled vigorously for several hours. A 
| tub is then filled half full of water, on 
; which is floated an old board of some 
;sort. The mixture is then dipped out 
with an old pan or dipper from the ket- 
tle, and poured through a hemp sack or 
other thin material, which is allowed to 
rest upon the board floating in the tub. 
The wax runs through the sack into the 
tub. There will be a considerable residue 
left in the sack, which can be separated 
by squeezing or rolling the mass with a 
round stick or other press, writes Mrs. W. 
J. Johnson in “O, J. Farmer.” 


The wax will float on the surface of the 
water and soon cool. In the meantime 
the kettle should be cleansed, filled with 
clear water and the wax boiled up a 
second time. After the first straining it 
looks brown and unfit for use. It should 
be boiled a second time and strained 
earefully through a fine meshed cloth 
several times. It can be melted now 
without water and put in molds ready for 
the market. The sack or cloth used for 
straining the wax is of no special value 
afterward and should be thrown away. 
I have made as much as ® pounds a 
season out of comb considered worthless, 
and would have been thrown away under 
ordinary circumstances. I always find 
a good market for first-class beeswax 
and save all scraps and pieces of old 
comb, treating it in the manner described 
above. 





fs ps the Cough 
d Works off the Co 
Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets cure a 


cold in one day. No cure, no pay. Price 
25 cents. 


UT AND SHRED 
pope dag apg A ann 
ae See eae 't improve- 
also attach our new Shredder 


any 


We have 58 style Sie and Linde =< A. -¥ a 
=u 


‘Peas PAIGE $2.25 


Remember we are — 
lac peed 


Marvin Smith Co., 55-57.59 N. Jetterson St., Chicago, 


a) 
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arethe rt alee implement howe 08 





Adulteration. 
BR thirty. 
three years we 
have distilled | 
the best whiskey 


med gd a it 
direct to con- 


Saves Middlemen’s 
Profits. Prevents "4 j \\ 


stat 
want more; 
we therefore 
make the fol. 
lowing 


Proposition: 
We will send 





indicate 

When you get it and test it, 

if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our 

expense, and we will return your $3.20. 

Such whiskey cannot. be purchased else- 
where for less than $5.00. 


REFERENOES:—State Nat 1 Beak, Louis, 
Third Nat'l Bank, D _ 
or any of the Express jcmpanten, 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
226-232 West Fifth pe DAYTON, OHIO. 
BoB Per tty Sah tap Ment 


be for 20 qts., by telah noonal 


‘e guarantee above firm will do as it agrees.— 


OTWELL’S Fan 


PAINT 


the best treatment in the world for trees in sum: 





mer and winter. In use 10 years in every state. 
It gets the borers out and keeps the rabbits 
off. Never injures, but a itive benefit to trees. 


Agents wanted to sell and paint orchards on con- 
tract, Terms and circulars free, Direct to farm- 
ers at wholesale, where there is noagent. Addiess, 


Will B. Otwell, Patentee, Carlinville, Il. 





Genuine C. C. Co.’s PATENT EDGE 
CORRUGATED ROOFING 


makes a perfectly tight joint with one corrugated 
side lap. Don’tthrow away money on the other 
kind. 4i 7 end na with this equals 8 in. with others 
hat us tell you how to sa’ to in material. 
ree Catalog and price list sent you if you write. 


each: City Roofing & Corrugating Co., 
18-220 W. Srd St., Xansas City, Mo. 
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FARMS. 











Okl jahome, lands for sale, 
AWE 


LL & VANDERGRIFT, Hobart, 0. T. 





GET OUR FREE Lage of Farm Bengeize. 
H. Morton & Go... nm. Land cult. 
aral, Mineral, Coal an: 4 Timber Land. 0 , 831 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription te 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 


FENGE | accent 


| ~ —S os to the vormer at 
- Warranted. Catalog Free. 
com SPRING yg 






























only ‘‘Like the Page,’’ but IS the genuine PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





farmer at 
pre Yous st fcr th farmer No loose 
ends. ta, ‘Write for free clraalarened apectal prices, 
ADVANCE FENCE ©00., 110 3B &t., Peoria 


BEFORE BUYING PIPE 


ARRULL HON WOMKO. tid torent Ave, Ohlenge, 











POSITION WANTED. 

As manager of commercial fruit grow- 
ing or nursery. Up-to-date practical ex- 
perience in all departments of either pro- 
fession. Apply at once as this adv. will 
not appear again, to Lock Box 933, Des 





seems to be deeper than the attacks of 


Moines, Iowa. 








Burlington aor 
Houte | 





9:00 A. 


CREA 2:05 P. 
TRAINS s:00. 


Tickets and information at City Ticket O 
Street, St. 





Kansas City, 
Joseph, Omaha 


The Burlington has the only train from St. Louis near the pop- 
ular leaving hour of 9:00 p. m. for the above cities. 


Denver 


Far Northwest, 


Netien Wace a 
seph, Nebraska, St. Paul, Minneapolis. 


__ For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Nebraska 
Portiand, Washington. 


For Kansas Denver, St. Oma- 
* ha, Council Nebraska, Coast 
ffice, 8S. W. Corner Brvadway and Olive 








MFG. CO. CHICAGOK 


FAMOUS 


JONATHAN races. 





I want, to yotuee my. immense stock of Jonathan 


Apple Trees, 2 and dd years old, and will make low 

ees for early orders. from 

trees. Half _ until 1 yh sold. 

better stock gro ursery 
lise at wholesale to {0 farmers. Kddress, 


Otwell’s Nursery, Carlinville, Ill. 


CHICHESTER'S ENGL! 








Louis, Mo. 
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y tN ; > EASE. |of this congress medical health officers . time the rights of both the cattlemen and “tales gp 
PATENT GROOVED =B ee gia 0 soe should use ihe powers at their disposal ; the farmers, who commonly are called | 
s u Editor RURAL WORLD: I note On /and relax no effort to prevent the spread e erina | “vestors.”’ 
T Wheels 5 the fourth page of the RURAL WORLD | of tuberculosis by milk and meat. Some time ago, upon the petition of cat- e 
ire of October 16 an inquiry in regard to the| phere are other reasons at this time _ |tlemen, the Probate Judge of Custer | 
Ff diseases of cattle this fall which resulted | why the spread of tuberculosis should be| Answers to questions in this depart-|County granted a restraining order | 
ForFarm Wagons in lameness somewhat similar to Symp-| controlled so far as possible. Some of the pany Deny Geren Se De. bo RL —_ | against members of the Farmers’ Prohib- 
Any Size to fit any Skein, Q tomatic Anthrax, but was confined almost |sgtates and various municipalities are|jjia, Mo. Write questions on one ‘side of | itive Association in the three counties | 
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DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 











. &6.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 

a W. T. & H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, 
Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 5, 1901.—Combination sale Shorthorn 
Cattle, Sturgeon, Mo. J. J. Littrell, J. 
F. Keith and E. 8S. Stewart, Sturgeon, 
Mo., and J. H. Cottingham, of Clark, 
Mo. 

Nov. 12-13.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 14-15.—Sale of Berkshire and Jersey 
cattle. Biltmore Farm Annual, Bilt- 
more, N. C. 

Nov. 19, 191—I. A. Novinger & Sons, 
Shorthorns, Kirksville, Mo. 

Dec. 10, 11, 12 and 13—Kirk B. Armour 

Jas. A. Funkhouser, at Kansas 
gt 


Maryville, Mo., 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

wee. 18-19, 191—Gudgell & Simpson, C. 

A. Stannard and Scott & March, Here- 

fords, at Fort Worth, Tex. 


at Kansas City. 
46.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
Kansas City, 
cattle. 
11-12, 1902. ead Anisty, Boyles 
others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
e. 
6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
J. F. Prather, ‘iiamsvilie ; 
Dusti: we jummer 
ie in, i 
Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, 


o, Ill. Shorthorns. 
iW, P. Nichols, West Liberty, 


June 19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind., 
at Tadianapolis. Double Standard Polled 


BF 


\e 


none 


wes 


The “National Hereford Exchange” un- 
der Mian A ef T. F. B. Sotham, as 
Seow 22, 1901.—Bast St. Louis. 

March 25-27, 1902.—Chicago. 
2-24, 1902—Kansas City. 

$e) a129, 1902.—_Omaha. 

June 24-26, 1902.—Chicag 


0. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

Oct. %.—W. N. Winn & Son, Kansas City, 
ont 26.—T. H. Martin, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oct. 23.—C._E. eogee. Findlay, Ill. 
Nov. 4.—J. W. William, Cisco, Ill. 

Nov. 5.—H. 0. Minnis, Edinburg, Il. 
Nov. 6.—C. C. Brown, Heyworth, Til 


Til. 

J. McKibben, Garden Prai- 
ie, . , 
19.—Victor Wiley, Fuller, Il. 

ed 20.—H. G. Davis, Woodland, Ill. 


Nov. 2.—J. B. Fink, ‘Herborn, Iil. 
Oct. %—Kansas City, Mo. Galloway sale. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 

Dec. 3-6—International sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 

Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, W. C. Mo- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. : 
April 10-11—Combination sale, W. Cc. Me- 

Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 

June 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, megr., Chics<o. 

NATIONAL SHORTHORN 

AND SALES. 

Nov. 15.—Kansas City, Mo.; Messrs. B. B. 
and H. T. Grooms of Staked Plains 
Farm of Panhandle, Tex. 

Nov. 7.—At Sturgeon, Mo.; by Messrs, J. 
J. Littrell, Dr. J. F. Keith, E. 8. Stew- 
art, all of Sturgeon, and J. H. Cotting- 
ham of Clark, Mo. 

Dec. 2-7—Chicago, In. 

Dec. 5-6—Chicago. 

NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOWS, 
Dec, 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL HEREFORD SALES. 

Dec, 3-4—Chicago. 


SHOWS 


~ 


FEEDING WHEAT. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: As our corn 
crop is an entire failure and we are feed- 
ing wheat to our horses and hogs, I wish 
to know the best way to feed the wheat 
to get best results or the most benefit 
from it for horses and hogs. Will some 
of the subscribers give their experiences 
on feeding wheat to horses and hogs? 

Jackson Co., Ill. BE. COVER. 

A Missouri farmer has given his experi- 
ence with feeding wheat to hogs. He found 
soaking unsatisfactory, the mastication 
not being complete. The wheat was then 
fed whole, but the results were no better. 
Desirous of getting the best returns from 
feeding wheat, it was ground coarse and 
fed dry. Square box troughs were used, 
as the waste in this way was reduced to 
the minimum. If the wheat is fed dry 
mastication will be more thorough. 

Henry, in “Feeds and Feeding,” says: 
“Wheat may be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory feed for all kinds of farm stock, in 
the hands of intelligent feeders. Mixed 
with corn, oats, or bran, it is superior to 
either aJone for work horses. For fatten- 
ing cattle and dairy cows it not only fur- 
nished abundance of nutrients, but 
through variety gives edge to the appe- 
tite. * * * For stock other than sheep 
it should receive some form “f prepara- 
tion, either grinding, boiling or soaking. 








HAVE A PURE BRED SIRE. 





The man who is afraid to invest his 
money in one or two good thorough-bred 
animals will have his fears vanish if he 
will only stop a moment and consider 
the possibilities of having a thorough- 
bred sire and at least one registered fe- 
“male. Take cattle for example, with a 
thoroughbred sire and dam he can pro- 
duce each year a registered calf and use 
the sire on his grade cows. In five years 
his thoroughbred herd will have reached 
as many as a dozen and the grading up 
of the common cows will double their 
value. The marketable stock raised from 
the grades in the five years will have 
been sold for enough extra pay for the 
extra cost of the thoroughbreds. He 
practically has the tho: free 
and his common cows bred up until it is 
hard to distinguish them from the thor- 
oughbreds. Why any farmer will breed 
to anything other than a pedigreed sire 
is one of the wonders of the twentieth 
century.—Farmer’s Advocate. 
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entirely to animals that were over two 
years old. This seems to have been ac 
companied in a great number of cases by 
a mouth that was violently sore and ul- 
cerated, becoming exceedingly sore 
that the .nimals were unable to eat any- 
| thing except soft grain, and in some cases 
resulted in death. 

The sore mouth has been cured by blue 
| vitriol tied in a rag and put on a bit of a 
| bridle and bridle put on the cow, same as 
on a horse. It seemed that the sore 
mouth was the final result of this disease 
and yet there were numerous cattle that 
|had the sore mouth that were not affected 
with the stiffness in the joints. This stiff- 
ness usually occurred in the fore legs and 
it has been stated to have been caused by 
a condition of the blood. There have been 
|/numerous theories advanced as to the 
| cause of this and yet none of them give 
any satisfactory solution of the matter. 

I administered large doses of salts to 
my herd together with the regular salt, 
and I find that after doing this I was not 
bothered any more during the summer, 
| while other people surrounding our rancn 
|were having trouble all the time. This 
was the result of giving salts to an ani- 
|mal that was very badly bothered with 
| the lameness. After taking the salts it 
|became rapidly well; whether or not this 
| was a direct result we are unable to say, 
|but we would like to hear from other 
|readers as to what they did. The disease 
| spoken of has been prevalent in all the 
western counties of Missouri, and many 
|} of the eastern counties of Kansas, but has 
| very rarely proved fatal. 

Black Leg is now very prevalent all 
through the western part of the state; ev- 
erybody is hastening now to vaccinate. It 
seems a pity that all stock men and farm- 
ers should not vaccinate against Symp- 
tomatic Anthrax long before their calves 
commence to die. DANGER. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19. 


so 











BOTHWELL IS THE EXCEPTION. 





Experience Necessary to Obtain Best Re- 
sults in Cattle Production. 





| It doesn’t always take years of «xperi- 
ence to accomplish certain desired re- 
sults, though as a rule the experienced 
person is the more successful. This ex- 
ception may be found in the science of 
cattle-breeding and cattle-feeding as well 
jas in any other avocation, and as in the 
case we have in mind, the exception is so 
| pronounced that one is apt to overlook 
the rule and see only the exception. At 
the various state fairs so far this fal! it 
has been one of the youngest breeders in 
the entire list of those handling pure bred 
|Shorthorns who has led the ribbon-win- 
|ning procession, says a writer in ‘“Dro- 
| vers’ Telegram.”’ 

George Bothwell, a veritable young Na- 
|poleon in the breeders’ business, whose 
|farm and herd are located at Nettleton, 
|Mo., has captured as many or more rib- 
|bons in the shows and fairs so far this 
| fall than has any other breeder. 

| Mr. Bothwell is a young man in years, 
|but the progress he has made in building 
{up a herd would impress one that he has 
j}had plenty of experience. However, that 
| may be, Mr. Bothwell certainly made a 
| wise selection in the matter of stock bulls, 
jand these with the care and judicious 
management he has given his cattle have 
{conspired to place his herd in the front 
|rank along with the best in the land. Im- 
| ported Nonpareil Victor, Grand Victor 
and Winsome Duke llth, the first two 
Cruickshanks and the latter a Bates bull, 
| have sired the greater share of the ani- 
| mals in the Clover Blossom herd, partic- 
| ularly of the younger cattle. The Win- 
some Duke bull died during the past sum- 
mer, but his worth as a sire is still evi- 
|dent. The get of Nonpareil Victor was 
| seen to advantage in the state fairs this 
} fall where it was highly successful. The 
|Clover Blossom herd had a spiendid rep- 
| resentation at the Missouri State Fair at 
| Sedalia, as well as at the Minnesota and 
| Iowa shows. At Sedalia Mr. Bothwell took 
| first on two-year-old bull, first on year- 
| ling bull and first on bull under one year. 
| He also was first on yearling heifers. The 
|get of Nonpareil Victor took first money 
in the class for four animals either sex, 
the get of one sire. First place also went 
to Mr. Bothwell on the produce of cow, 
two animals either sex. At Des Moines at 
the Iowa State Fair the Clover Blossom 
cattle took ribbons in each class in which 
|they were entered, and in the bull calf 
class, took fourth as well as first. At 
Hamline, Minn., they were equally suc- 
cessful while the tale is yet to be told of 
Louisville, Ky., Kansas City and Chicago. 
Mr. Bothwell will be represented at each 
of these exhibitions and it is safe to pre- 
dict that he will be a winner. Any one 
who desires further information about the 
breeding or individuality of the cattle in 
this great herd will be accommodated by 
| writing to Mr. Bothwell at Nettleton, 
|Mo. This station is only a few miles 
|northeast of Kansas City and can pe 
| reached readily. It is well worth anyone’s 
time to make the trip just for a look at 
this herd. 











THE TUBERCULIN TEST. 





Washington, Oct. 17.—Much adverse crit- 
icism has appeared in agricultural papers 
concerning the governmental regulations 
for the tuberculin test of imported cattle 
enforced since March 1, 1900. By those 
regulations imported cattle intended for 
breeding purposes—the animals of purest 
blood which are brought into the United 
States—are subjected to a minute test for 
germs of consumption, while the stock in- 
tended for immediate slaughter is not 
tested at all. This apparent discrimina- 
tion against the importation of valuable 
breeding cattle, and the wide publicity 
given Professor Koch’s theory, that tu- 
berculosis is not contagious to human be- 
ings through the germs of the disease in 
cattle, have provoked not a little dissatis- 
faction among editors of American agri- 
cultural weeklies. 

In answer, Doctor D. E. Salmon. Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, says: 

“At the present time the people of near- 
ly every stock-raising country are 
alarmed over the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis among their cattle. The disease is 
recognized as the most widespread, most 
insidious and most disastrous of any of 
the diseases affecting cattle. It is strici- 
ly a contagious disease, which may spread 
to nearly every animal in a herd, and not 
to cattle only, but to swine and most oth- 
er species of animals. 

“The weight of medical authority favors 
the conclusion that it may be communi- 
cated from animals to man with fatal re- 
sults, The British Congress on Tubercu- 
losis held, notwithstanding Doctor Koch's 
view to the contrary, that in the opinion 








making tuberculin tests and slaughtering 
the cattle which they find diseased. This 
causes considerable loss, inconvenience 
and hardships, which fall principally upon 
farmers. The farmers, for the most part, 
introduce the disease into their herds in- 
nocently through the purchase of breed- 
ing animals for the improvement of their 
stock, 

“The class of breeding animals which 
was being imported previous tu the re- 
quirement of a tuberculin test was very 
dangerous, nearly one-half of some lots 
having been found diseased. The diseased 
animals, in most cases, were in good con- 
dition of flesh, appeared healthy and 
would deceive any one unless a tuberculin 
test were made. 

“The farmers and dairymen who have 
suffered from tuberculosis in their herds 
have not yet fully realized that they have 
generally introduced the disease by the 
purchase of pure bred stock. Only a few 
weeks ago great excitement was caused 
in Vermont by the slaughter of several 
large dairy herds in which a very large 
proportion of the animals were found af- 
flicted. Some writers for the press ex: 
claimed in effect: “These are our most 
valuable and highly bred herds; if they 
are tuberculous to such an extent, what 
must be the condition of the remainder of 
our cattle?’ They did not grasp the idea 
that these particular herds had probably 
been contaminated in the very effort to 
improve them by using pure bred breed- 
ing stock. 

“The danger from tuberculosis is not 
confined to the dairy and farming regions 
of the country. It menaces the cattle on 
the ranges of the great plains and Rocky 
Mountain region as well.” 


CATTLE FAMINE PREDICTED. 





The Chicago ‘Chronicle’ has made a 
careful review of the conditions affecting 
the provision market in Chicago and the 
West, and sums up the situation as fol- 
lows: 

“Food products of every kind are about 


to undergo another marked advance in | 


prices. The meat market is affected be- 
cause the packers have discovered an 
unusual falling off in the supply of steers 
and other cattle. With an extraordinary 
demand for pork and poultry, the supply 
men say that the shortage of beef will be 
felt equally in other meat lines. 

“By a singular coincidence the milk 
suppliers announce that they must de- 
mand a higher rate from the public for 
the lacteal liquid, beginning November 1. 
The Illinois Milk Dealers’ Association, 
which practically dictates the milk trade, 
is behind the movement, and there is lit- 
tle likelihood of a break. Tickets calling 
for a quart of milk will be sold after 
November 1 at the rate of 14 for $1 in- 
stead of the present charge of $1 for 16 
tickets. 

“The beef famine that is threatening 
the city is supposed to have its origin in 
New York, and as Chicago is the source 
and center of the supply its escape was 
considered impossible. Though rumors 
of scarcity had been rife for some time, 
it was only yesterday that an authori- 
tative admission on the subject was 
made by Chicago packers. The shortage 
is said to be alarming. 

Telegraphic reports from the East de- 
clared that the New York butchers, 
wholesale and retail, blamed Armour & 
Co., Swift & Co., Nelson Morris & Co., 
and the Cudahy Packing Company, the 
firms known as the “big four,” for the 
higher prices. But it is denied by repre- 
sentatives of these concerns that they are 
in any combine or trust to curtail the 
supply and send the prices skyward. They 
point out that the beef famine had its 
origin in two conspicuous facts—one, the 
increased foreign demand on account of 
the expansion of American trade; the 
other and most obvious, the falling off in 
corn feeding to cattle because of the 
high price that the farmer obtains for his 
corn crop. 

“A sequel to-the shortage is the falling 
off in the demand for meats among the 
poor. It is the pronounced view of many 
packers and butchers that the high prices 
will continue for some time. It was an- 
nounced that in New York several of the 
meat dealers were being driven out of 
the business. In Chicago this serious 
phase of the trade question involved has 
not yet been reached, but the feeling is 
prevalent that at no distant time the in- 
ability of the poorer citizens to buy the 
costly meat supplies will have disastrous 
results among small traders. 

“A representative of Armour & Co. said: 
‘It is about correct to say that enough 
eattle have not been corn-fed for the 
beef market. But that is something 
which will be righted the moment the 
farmers realize that it will pay them 
about as well as the next thing if they 
feed their corn to beef cattle. I will ad- 
mit that there is a serious shortage in the 
supply of beef cattle. What I will not 
admit is that the large packing firms of 
this or any other city are to be blamed. 
There is no “‘trust’’ in the business, not 
‘sven such a slim bond as a “‘gentlemen’s 
agreement.” On the contrary, the keenest 
business rivalry prevails in the trade.’ ”’ 





DON’T BUY, CHEAP BULLS. 





Now that cattle values are on a higher 
level and the usefulness of live stock as a 
conserver of farm fertility is coming to 
be realized there will be more farmers 
starting in stock than for many years 
past, and right here let a warning be 
sounded on the purchase of a cheap bull, 
for it will be the new stock sections that 
breeders will naturally expect to find a 
market for their low-priced animals, and 
when they have one that lacks merit to 
command a good price in a stock country 
they will send him where there is a de- 
mand for seventy-five or hundred-dollar 
bulls instead of making him into beef, 
says the “Farmer’s Guide.” Of course, 
such precedure in the long run is against 
the best interests of the breeder, but too 
many are looking only to present profit. 
It may be argued that a man with only a 
few cows cannot afford to make a heavy 
investment in a bull to grade up with. 
It ia a fact he cannot, and the only way 
out is for a company of farmers to get to- 
gether and purchase a high class bull of 
the desired breed. In this way in a few 
years each man would have a herd of beef 
cattle that would be of much greater 
value and bring in far better profits than 
he could have had by purchasing and 
using a cheap bull. And if this custom 
could become universal there would be a 
much more rapid improvement in our cat- 
tle than would come by means of individ- 
uals getting a number of inferior bulls 
instead of one good one. 


paper only, and separate from other busi- 
eens. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professiona) 
opinion being one of private advantage. 





APTHOUS FEVER.—I have a cow that 
|brought a calf between Saturday noon of 
September 28 and the next morning. I 
brought her up about 10 o'clock. She 
drank water very heartily and seemed 
all right. Sunday night she didn’t seem 
to give milk enough considering the milk- 
er she is, though she had some more than 
the calf sucked. Monday morning she 
was suffering very much, and was unable 
|to get up. Her head and jaws were swol- 
llen and her nose and eyes run water. She 
lalso slobbered at the mouth. All that 
| Monday she would neither eat nor drink. 
| Her jaws seemed paralyzed and eyes set 
as if dead. There was no action of the 
bowels and kidneys. The bowels acted 
a little on Tuesday morning, the excretion 
seemed dry and hard., Tuesday noon we 
gave her three tablespoonfuls of salts, 
same of soda, half cupful sweet milk and 
nine eggs all mixed together. We had 
given her four eggs Monday morning, but 
she didn’t seem to swallow them and 
part ran out her nose. Tuesday morn- 
ing she was lying broadside: on left side. 
The left hind leg was badly swollen from 
hock up and seemed caxed and very hard. 
I turned her over and she seemed better. 
Between noon and night she ate and 
drank for the first time, and the bowels 
and kidneys acted. Wednesday morning 
she ate heartily enough. Her bowels have 
{been all right ever since, but her kidneys 
only act once in 24 hours, She has tried 
| Several times to get up, but that leg 
| gives way and the cow goes down on that 
| side. Then we have to turn her over, as 
|she seems to suffer when lying on that 
| leg. She has been on good crab grass 
| pasture and was fat. What is the matter 
| and what the remedy? E. C. ROE. 

| Barry Co., Mo. 

| Your cow had apthous fever. For treat- 
| ment refer to the RURAL WORLD of 
| Sept. 25, 1901. 














| ARTICULAR RHEUMATIS« IN 
| LAMBS.—The lameness of lambs report- 
led by O. R. O. of Caroll Co., Ark., in last 
| week’s issue is diagnosed as ar-icular 
| rheumatism. 


| Treatment.—Keep the bowels open with | 


| bran mashes, and, if necessary, occa- 
| sionally drench with epsom salts, 6 ozs, at 
|a dose. Every third or fourth day hand- 
rub the joints with turpentine. Rheuma- 
|tism in animals and man is rarely, if 
| ever, permanently cured. 
} 
| STOCK 





NOTES. 





TEXAS CATTLE, good ones, have been 
| bringing very satisfactory prices in the 
| markets right along of late. The market 
lin fact is generally all right for good cat- 
jtle, and Texas stockmen are 
|learning not to ship any other kind. 





| 


| strictly first-class during the coming win- 


j}ter may reasonably expect a good price, | 


|one that will not only repay the outlay 
|for the cattle and feed even at the ad- 
| vanced figures, but a price also good 
}enough to pay him well for the risk, 
time and labor. 

H. M. KIRKPATRICK & SON, of Wol- 
|eott, Kan., will sell on November 2 at 
|their farm, one-half mile north of town, 
60 head of pigs sired by L.’s Perfection, 
Mo. Black Chief, Perfect Boy, by Perfect 
I Know, and Hadley U. 8., by Hadley, Jr. 
There are some top animals in this offer- 
ing, particularly among those by L.’s Per- 
fection, he sire of Mr. Lail’s Illinois State 
Fair sweepstake boar this. year. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick says this is the best lot of 
pigs he ever sold, and it will pay any one 
wanting a good pig to attend. One can get 
to the farm from Kansas City on Mis- 
souri Pacific or the Kansas City and 
Leavenworth Electric Line, and land at 
Mr. Kirkpatrick’s gate. Don't forget the 
date. 


H. O. MINNIS, Edinburg, Ill, an- 
nounces a Poland-China hog sale on Tues- 
day, Nov. 5, 1901, in which he will offer 
160 head of spring pigs, including both sex- 
es, sired by the wonderful young hog, 
Keep On 61015, reported to be one of the 
best yearlings out this year by Perfect 
Periection, the boar recently purchased 
by E. L. Jimeson for $1,500. This offering 
will include his entire crop sired by the 
wonderful boar Keep On. Some extra 
g2d things will be found among them. 
They are growthy, with nice finish, and of 
the forms and kind that please the mosi 
cxacting breeders. The man that buys 
scme of this stuff will find that he is buy- 
ing into good blood that is likely to he 
very much in evidence the coming season 
Keep On was sold by Mr. Minnis for $500 
before his sire was sold for $1,500. We 
advise our readers to write for catalog 
and read up on this stuff. 


THE DENBY STOCK FARM offering of 
Shorthorn cattle to be sold at Carlinville, 
Ill, Oct. 31, contains some very choice 
individuals. Lot 1 in the catalog is a very 
promising son of Surprise of Oakland 4th, 
out of imp. Surprise, by imp. King of 
Aberdeen. This cow won second honors 
in yearling class at the Columbian Expo- 
sition, 1893, for the Messrs. Potts. He has 
for sire the Duch of Gl 





other good son of Scottish Knight 140107, 


through a son of imp, King of Aberdeen 
and Kentucky stock to imp. Daisy, by 
permit of special mention. 


females we will mention: 


Pearl King 99887; second dam by imp. 


thy of comment. 


other farmers 


Custer counties, 


Burford. 


trespassing animals. 





rapidly 


THE FEEDER who produces something | 


ter herd 
bull Scottish Knight 140107. Lot 26 is an- 


dam by son of imp. Spartan Hero and on 


Wild. The remaining 14 bulls are of sim- 
ilar breeding, but lack of space will not 
Among the 
Lot 3, a Rosa- 
bella, by Scottish Knight 140107; dam, by 


Spartan Hero. This is a low down, even 
fleshed heifer and very symmetrical. Lut 
ll is an Amelia and has for three top 
sires Scottish Knight 140107, Bonnie Scot 
114542 and Pearl King 99887, a very thick 
heifer with all the Shorthorn characteris- 
tics. We might mention many more wor- 


FARMERS AND CATTLEMEN.—The 
opinion of the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
in the suit of T. V. Addington and other 
cattlemen to restrain J. M. Canfield and 
from interfering with 
the running at large of live stock in the 
free range country in Day, Dewey and 
has been filed in the 
clerk’s office by Chief Justice John H. 


It says, in substance, that farmers have 
the right to protect their property against 
The opinion is of 
great importance, as it defines for the first 








named, forbidding them to molest in any 
manner the live stock of the plaint’ffa, 
even though the latter should drive their 
cattle and horses into the fields of she 
farmers. Judge C. F. Irwin, in the Dis- 
trict Court of Custer County, dissolved | 
the injunction, and the cattlemen ap- | 
pealed to the Supreme Court 





{| MESSRS. PURDY BROS., of Harris, | 
Mo., will sell at Kansas City, Mo., on 
Nov. 12, 8 head of choice Shorthorn cat- | 
tle. All females old enough will either | 
have calves at foot or be bred to Lord 
Lovel 130157, by St. Valentine, the great 
show and breeding bull, dam Monarch’'s 
Lovely, by the great Gay Monarch, or 
Golden Knight of Enterprise, by Pecu- 
lated Wild Eyes, dam 13th Linwood Gold- 
en Drop, by Lord Mayor, second dam &th 
Linwood Golden Drop, by imp. Craven 
Knight, third dam fourth Linwood Gold- 
en Drop, by imp. Baron Victor. Golden 
Knight of Enterprise goes in the sale. He 
is red, of good character and great qual- 
ity, close to the ground and a good sire, 
and ought to go to head a good nerd. 
There will be 16 bulls in the sale, mostly 
of Scotch breeding, several of which are 
of high quality and worthy of a place at 
the head of some good herd. There will 
be 23 Scotch cows and heifers of the 
Orange Blossom, Secret, Victoria, Love- 
ly, Eliza, Louisa, Miss Ramsden, Maid of 
March, Scotch topped Renick, Rese of 
| Sharon, Young Mary, Young Phillis, Lady 
| Liverpool, Fashion and Rosemary fami- 
jlies. Messrs. Purdy Bros. never offered 
las good a lot of cattle before either in 
| breeding or individual merit. They bred 
the calf that sold for $800 last spring at 
the Wornal sale to Messrs. Prather & 
| Ferkes. There were three head of their 
breeding sold in that sale that averaged 
|%le months of age, and that brought an 
everege of $420. Don’t forget the date, 
Nev. 12. Send for a catalog, and then at- 
| tend the sale and get some of these plums 
at your own price. 








STRAWBERRY HILL JERSEYS. 

The late Hon. W. H. Hatch who, as con- 
gressman from the First Missouri Dis- 
trict, did such valiant service in the dairy 
industry of the country in his fight for a 
|federal law taxing oleomargarine, had, 
before his death, gathered upon his farm 
near Hannibal a very fine herd of Jersey 
cows. Since the death of her husband, 
|Mrs. Hatch has carried on the dairy 
| work, maintaining the her’ up to a high 
| Standard of excellence. The herd is now 
| to be sold, as will be noted elsewhere in 
| this issue. The sale wiil take place Occ. 
{31 at Strawberry Lill, near Hannibal. This 
|is a good chance to get some choice brecti- 
| ing and dairy animals. 


DISPERSAL 
SALE. 


| The entire herd of the celebrated Straw- 


| berry Hill Butter Dairy—selected with so 
| much care regardless of cost by the late 
| Hon. W. H. Hatch, will be sold at public 
}auction Thursday, Oct. 31, 1901, commenc- 
ing at 10:30 a. m. These cows, twenty in 
number (any one of them as good as the 
best) have in their veins the blood of the 
best butter strains in the world. Also the 
splendid Jersey bull, bred by Miller and 
Sibley (pedigree at sale); six heifers, the 
most promising from the herd; one 16- 
hand mare mule; one delivery wagon good 
as new; separator, DeLaval Baby No, 3, in 
perfect order; churn, cans, etc.; one stand- 


| 
| 





ard bred mare and colt and one work 
mule. 

Also lot of pigs and shoats, Berkshire, 
in lots to suit purchaser. 

REMEMBER this is not a lot of culls, 
but a closing out sale, and all of these 


good things will be sold without reserve 
or by-bid. If you fail to get one of the 
best cows in Northeast Missouri it will be 
your own fault. 


MRS. W. H. HATCH, 


M.T. YOOUELL, 
Auctioner. 


Public Sale 


eaee | RR 
SCOTCH AND SCOTCH TOPPED 


SHORTHORNS 


MACOUPIN CO., FAIR GROUNDS, 


Carlinville, Hl. 
THURSDAY OCT. 31, 1901. 


Consisting of sixteen bulls, from ten to 
twenty months old and fourteen yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. We extend a 
cordial invitation to all to attend our sale. 
Come and get some bargains. Catalogue 
on application. 


CHAS. & WALTER DENBY, 


CARLINVILLE, ILL. 








FOR SALE 
stered Hereford Bull, Admiral Dewey 
Volume XIX; calved May 29th 1898. 
y Fieldon, Jersey Co., Ill. 


R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 


Breeder of, Wigh-tome Saliva ‘aa Zaire 17th, 
40553, a m 18211, and famous 
Black Monk in servies, Oho D 


M 
No. % 
Fred 





ice young bulls and 
es of the richest breeding and 
first class for sale. All leading families re 


Camp Creek Herefords 
yoque stock for sale. Taopestion invited. Call or 


UIS WEHER 
Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo. 
=100= 


-1Ab- SHORTHORNS 


In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 
Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson 123,967 at 
head of herd. W.H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 15 
bucks forsale at reasonable prices. The pure Scotch 
bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 
151,656 in service. 
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OF 50 HEAD 
High Class Shorthorns 


At Kansas City, Mo., 
ON NOVEMBER 12, 1901 


consisting of 23 Scotch Cattle of the Orange Blossom, Secrets Victorias, 
Lovelies, Elizas, Louisias, Miss Ramsdens and Maid of March, the rest 
Seotch Topped Renick Rose of Sharons, Young Marys, Young Phylles, 
Lady Liverpools, Sousies, Fashions, and Rosemarys. There will be 16 
bulls either Seotch or Scotch :Topped all cows and heifers old enough 
will either be bred or have calf at foot. Write for Catalogue. : 


'PURDY BROS., 


HARRIS, MO.. 











fowe with pigs at their sides, sows open and bred, fall gilts and boars, and s: ring 
sexes. 
Boy b 
invited. Trolly cars from Kansas City and from Leavenworth stop at front gate. If not 


bleto be present send bids to F. A. Scott or the auctioneer in our care. Mention Colman’s 


KIRKPATRICK & SON, 
WOLCOTT (CONNOR), KANSAS 
COL. J. W. SPARKS, AND COL. J. NW. HARSHBERGER, AUCTIONEERS. 


RuralWorld. 








Kirkpatrick’s 12th Public Sale 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1901, 
At the Farm, Under Cover, 


70 HEAD OF 
Poland-Chinas 

























i of both 
The fall and spring pigs are sired by L’s Perfection, Missouri’s Black chiet, Perfect 


Perfect I Know, and Hadley U. 8. by Hadley Jr. Are there any better? You are 
of si- 
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CREAT 
Combination Sale 


OF SHORTHORN CATTLE 


At Sturgeon, Mo., 
TUESDAY, NOV. 5, 1901, 


FROM THE HERDS OF 


- J. Littrell, Sturgeon, Mo.; Dr. J. F. Keith, Sturgeon, Mo.; 
E. 8S. Stewart, Sturgeon, Mo.; J. H. Cottingham, Clark, Mo., 


Consisting of 
Cows and Heifers; 13 Young Bulls. 


Some of the cows have calves at foot; others of suit- 
able age are bred. Sale under,Cover. 


FOR CATALOCUES 
Address, E. S. STEWART, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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PUBLIC SALE 


Of Entire Herd of Shorthorns 


——OWNED BY—— 


B. 0. COWAN, bith, wo. 


IN KANSAS CITY SALE PAVILION, 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 6, 1901. 


Including 55 head of rich breeding and good quality. Several popular 
Scotch families are represented, viz: Mareh Violets, Mysies, Lavenders, 
Queen of Beautys, Miss Ramsdens, Aconites, ete. Several very desirable 
bulls will be sold, including my herd bulls, Norfolk 120336, (a grandson of 
Princess Alice), Prince 144120, by Imp. Salamis 110075, and two 
superior Scotch bulls bred by E. B. Mitchel & Sons. 


FOR CATALOCUE 
Write B. 0. Cowan, New Point, Mo., or Thos P. Hall, Breckenridge, Mo. 
Auctioneers: COLS. F. M. WOODS and JAS. W. SPARKS. 

























JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 











PASTEUR VACCINE 
COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Omaha, 
- Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 











Single Blackleg Vaccine 
Double Blackleg Vaccine { POWder Form. 
Blackleg Vaccinating Outfit 


Single Blacklegine } Vaccine ready for use. 


am Double Blacklegine | Each dose separate. 
BLACKLEGINE”’ Biacklegine Outfit (Needle with handle), 50c. 


Dip 
i. 


TRADE-MARK 





Disinfectant 

Feeding Compound 

Scour Cure (Alexander) 
Virus for Destroying Rats 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND 
Free sampce of Die ano DISINFECTANT SENT UPON 
Beware OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS OF OUR VACCINES. 





ALL wet 
PROOFS OF suCcCcESS. 





REQUEST. 


Onononege 































































. Stallion that came from his loins. Already 
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jaze ridien by the young archdukes, are |the selection. Two inbred Morgans will| HOW TO REMOVE LARGE BLOOD Bells, though past her period of fecundity 
described as being “very active, strong furnish style and road qualities. Both WART. still roams in her paddock at Palo Alto, 
orseman and big, with good legs, and greatly re-jare sires of standard trotting speed, _—_ her marvelous vitality stoutly resisting 
sembling small Irish cobs; they have |Charles Reade at Columbia, and Nimbus,| Dr. T. E. White, veterinary, Sedalia, |the attacks of time the great destro “i 
expressive and intelligent faces, aud have | 2:26%, sire of Abigail Leland, 2:24%, in [ae answers as follows: ‘ & yer. 








start 


Saturday, 
Louis Fair Grounds 


Cresceus, 2:044%, will 
Nov. 9, at the St. 
track to beat his record. A 2:27 class trot 
will take place the same day, and there 
will also be several automobile races, A 
great attendance is expected. 

Good road horses, with speed, are in 
better demand than ever before. A well- 
mannered, well-broken horse that can | 
step along some can be sold readily for 
a good price, but there is no demand for 
the unsound, bad mannered horse, no | 
matter how fast he can go. | 

The way Little Squaw stepped her third 
heat in 2:06, pulled up, at Terre Haute, | 
made her look like a championship aspir- 
ant among pacing mares. She now holds | 
the record for three-year-old fillies, 2:09%, | 
and is for the first time in her best form | 
since that period—two years ago. | 

“Anybody that has gifts as a reinsman | 
can drive a real good horse when he is in | 
condition to race, and can get him to give 
up his best rate; but nobody,” says “‘Gen- 
eral Turner,” “‘can make a hit driving a 
horse when the animal is not in good 
form, especially if over matched.” 

Direct Hal is now in Ed Geers’ stable 
getting preparatory work for next sea- 
son’s campaign. The Hamlins paid Mr. 
Geers $10,000 for this promising youngster 
and he stepped a half mile at Jewetts- 
ville last winter in 1:08%. He will un- 
doubtedly be entered in the slow pacing 
stakes down the big line next season. 

It is said that Clarence W. Marks, who 
formerly owned Joe Patchen, is after 
Dan Patch, 2:04%, the unbeaten brown 


$20,000 has been offered and refused for 
Dan Patch, and it is not unlikely there 
are other fast pacers to be brought out 
that were sired by the gallant old black 
pacer when he was in the west. 

It is safe to assert that the man at the 
end of the lines has as much to do with 
the sort of a race a horse can go as the 
trotter or pacer that is pulling the bike, 
says Columbus. An illustration of this 
fact may be found in the pacing mare, 
Jessie M., by Norval Chief. This mare 
Was reported quite speedy last season, ac- 
quiring a record of 2:23 at Geneva, Neb., 
but could not beat 2:35 later in the sea- | 
son. She evidently had too much fast 
work and not enough to eat, etc. This | 
season Fred Woodcock, of Beatrice, Neb., 
was placed in charge of the mare, and he | 
has succeeded in making a good race win- 
ner out of her. At St. Joe, Mo., Jessie 
M. won a six-heat race and reduced her 
record to 2:16%. 

It is usually fancied that pacers go very 
light shod, and that mere tips suffice to 
balance them. Take the fast filly Onoto, 
2:10%, fastest of the four-year-olds of the 
season. Her former trainer told me re- 
cently that he feared to break her down 
by adding sufficient weight to render her 
really at her best, and sent her home for 
that reason, believing that perhaps in her 
five-year-old form she might pace in fair- 
ly light shoes, writes Percy in the New |* 
York Telegraph. The day Mr. Curry 
marked her at Brighton Beach Onoto 
wore about twenty-six ounces on each 
forefoot. Ordinarily that much weight 
would make the average pacer trot, but it 
was necessary to get Onoto to the 2:10 
line. At Providence, timed separately, 
Onoto paced in 2:06% with all that weight. 
It was a case where either the hopples or 
the weight had to be introduced, and Mr. 
Curry chose the weight. 

American horses in Cuba are in de- 
mand. A gentleman writing from Havana 
says that the trade in the Island of 
Cuba this fall and winter already showe 
encouraging prospects. The erstwhile 
Spanish isle is not very far behind the 
times in locomotion, when it is known 
that electric cars are already plying their 
ways in the devious antique streets of the 
capital. But it is not for purposes of 
street car propulsion that the demand 
from Cuba emanates; rather it is for good 
mules to work in the sugar fields, the to- 
bacco plantations and in other agricul- 
tural pursuits of the country, and for 
horses as drivers in the largest cities of | 
the country. The demand for nice, tasty 
horses promises to be very good. Cuba 
handles a good class of both horses and 
mules. The natives best like shapely, 
smooth made horses, 15 to 15.1 hands, with 
a good amount of style, clean, light 
limbs and of solid colors, or in short, the 
toppiest class of what are generally 
termed in the market “top southerners.” 
For their mules they often take a larger 
animal, sometimes up to 15.3 hands, al- 
though the bulk of the Cuban mule pur- 
chases range around 15.1 to 15.2 hands. 
Most of the natives have peculiar ideas, 
or what we would call peculiar with re- 
gard to the sex of their purchases, but 
after all there may be reason for the pe- 
culiarity, though we have never heard it 
fully explained. 

The horses kept in the Royal stables at 
Vienna have an easy time of it. Among 
the 380 which belong to the Emperor are 
20 white coach horses of the breed known 
as the Kladruber, after Kladrub, the 
state breeding stud; these stand from 
16.2% to 17.1% hands in height, and are 
used solely for the state carriages, which 
are rarely seen. There are also 22 black 
Kladrubers which are used for royal 
funeral processions and in times of state 
mourning. In ordinary times these white 
and black horses are only exercised for 
one or two hours a day, enough to keep 
them in health. Leading such an easy 
life they last for a long time, and animals 
of 15, and even of 2 years, have all the 
appearance of young horses, The Bos- 
nian ponies, belonging to the Emperor, 
EEE S———_—_—_—_——=== 





Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


dniments for und or severe. 
or ea 


plenty of blood.” 

The family of Baron Wilkes was in de- 
cided evidence in the 
ington, says the ‘Horseman.’ The stake 
for three-year-olds went to Baron Wilkes’ 
grandson Peter Sterling, and the division 
for two-year-olds of the Kentucky Fu- 
turity went to Oxford Boy, who carries 
the blood of Baron Wilkes on both sides. 
The winner, Oxford Boy, 2:20, is a son of 
Red Chute, 2:24%, a horse that has been 
before the public for some time through 
the speed of his youngsters, and he is a 
9-year-old son of Guy Wilkes and Baron- 
jess by Baron Wilkes, grandam Odd 
Stockings, the half sister to Nettie, 2:18. 
The dam of Oxford Boy is Laurine by 
Stamboul, and she was out of Bon Bon 
by Baron Wilkes, grandam Mary A. 
Whitney 228, by Volunteer. Second money 
in the Futurity went to Grace Elred, a 
daughter of Cecilian, 2:22, who 
the third heat in 2:17. Oxford Boy’s rec- 
ord is faster than that of any colt that 








|has appeared since 1899, while C:ace El- 


red is the fastest filly of her 
has been seen in some time. Last yeur 
no two-year-old beat 2:20; in 189% Fer- 
nero trotted in 2:17 in the same stake, 
while in 18988 Mary Celeste had the race 
record of 2:17% for trotters of her age. 
An eastern turf journal that believes 
| in the theory that running-bred ances- 
|tors assist in the production of speed at 
the trot says: “Norval, 2:14%, by Elec- 
tioneer, is the sire of 70 trotters and pac- 


age that 


ers with records of 2:30 or better, 4 of | 


which are trotters. He leads all the sons 
of Electioneer as a sire of both 2:30 trct- 
ters and 2:30 performers, and yet his s«c- 
ond dam was running-bred.’’ Compare 
Norval with Chimes, however, and see 
whether or not the son of Electioneer 
and Beautiful Bells does not stand far 
ahead as a sire of race horse speed, says 
the “Horse World.’’ Norval was foaled 
in 1882, and with his 70 standard perform- 
ers he has just nine in the 2:15 list, and 
only three of those are in the 2:10 list, his 
fastest performer having a record of 
2:094%. Chimes was foaled in 1884, and is 
therefore two years younger than Norval. 
He is the sire of 68 standard performers, 
43 of which are trotters. Of his record 
holders, 15 are in the 2:15 list, and seven 
of those have beaten 2:10, one having a 
record of 2:08%, one of 2:06, one of 2:06%, 
one of 2:07%, one of 2:08%, one of 2:08%, 
and one of 2:098%. As far as race horse 
speed is concerned, Chimes leads Norval 
and all other sons of Electioneer so far, 
that there is little basis for comparison 
between them, and yet, neither his first 


dam, his second dam, nor his third dam | 


was a running-bred mare. 
MISSOURI STALLIONS. 
By L. E. Clement. 


Of the nine yearlings sold the first day 


|of the Woodard and Shanklin sale at Lex- 
ington, sired by Wilkes Boy, the highest | 
| priced one, $355, was out of Vista, by the 


Missouri sire Vilocidad on breeding the 
equal of any son of Electioneer ever 
foaled. This horse the last son of Elec- 
tioneer to find a home in Missouri now 
has weanlings bred in Missouri. Antéros 
has yearlings, and we shall soon 
from these colts in contests here at home 


that his friends say of him (“he got no 
blind colts’). At Sedalia we have the 


In breeding, in individuality and in abil- 
ity to sire speed no horse of any “breed 
surpasses Woodsprite, the sire of Hall 
Frey, the best trotting horse that trotted 
in the Missouri circuit, 2:23 class, where 
Vencora and William Glen, were little 
less than sensational. 

I have spoken of sons of Electioneer 
now in the stud in Missouri. We have 
several sires by sons of Electioneer. At 
St. Joseph, Mo., we have Norcatur, by 
Norval, at eleven years of age, an ac- 
knowledged success, and as stable com- 
penion a five-year-old by Infant, Mr \Vil- 
liams’ great Electioneer-Piedmont sire, 
out of a daughter of Guy Wilkes. 


Conrad, brother to Anteros. At St. Louis, 
in the stud on the Colman Stock Farm, 


tioneer, and Montoneer, a son of Anteros, 
by Electioneer. At Butler, a son of Ego- 
tist, and at Springfield, in the hands of 
Frank Fellows, a son of Electrite, bro- 
ther to Sphinx and Egotist. We are not 
lacking for Electioneer blood of the best 
type. 

Among the sons of Onward we have 
Truce in the central western part of the 
state; Prodigal, a sire of speed which he 
is transmitting through both sons and 
daughters. One of his very best bred sons 
is in the eastern part of Vernon county, 
on the farm of E. T. Litton, one whose 
first and second dams are both in the 
great brood mare list. In Walnut Boy we 
have the very best son of Ferguson. Prai- 
rie View Farm should have an Election- 
eer or Nutwood horse to support Walnut 
Boy, and to cross on his fillies, many of 
which now owned at the farm and in that 
locality are old enough to breed. 

Lexington, Mo., has plenty of sires of 
any line of breeding one could desire. If 
an inbred Wilkes is wanted what could 
be better than a son of Madrid, out of a 
sister to the star performer, Pilatus, 2:09? 
Such an one is owned by Mr. Wilson in 
Lexington, Mo. Or what would be better 
than Rustic B., 2:22%, by Newcomb, son 
of Nutwood, dam by Merchant 599, son of 
Belmont, second dam by Al West, third 
dam by Marmaduke, fourth dam by Idol 
177, another Lexington stallion. At Sweet 
Springs the race horse Baron Dillon, Jr., 
2:19%, and Andrew Allison, sire of Albert 
Allison, 2:104%; at Rich Hill Redwood Red- 
mon, 2:18%, sire of Blonda Redwood, 2:11, 
and others as fast or faster; at Nevada 
Nutgregor, with 12 great brood mares in 
his pedigree, and the champion sire of 
fillies in 1900; at Windsor Medley, sire of 
Grit, 2:18%, by Princeps, dam by George 
Wilkes; at Springfield Douglas T., with 
two in the list, Black Dick, 2:11%, sire of 
Billy Hayes, 2:19%, and his sister, Josie 
Hayes. If you want a trotting sire with a 
standard trotting record, we have the 
good son of Phallas, with a four-year-old 
trotting record of 2:24, and his first and 
second dams in the great brood mare list. 
We have great sires in all parts of Mis- 

souri. 

At Jefferson City a son of Artemus, dam 
by Blue Bull, and at Rockville a son of 
Wonder, by Blue Bull, dam by Romulus, 
second dam by Harold, third dam by 
Mambrino Patchen. At St. Joseph the old 
war horse White Stockings, possibly as 
fast a stallion as ever lived, and @ son of 
the great Alcyone and a sire of extreme 
speed. Herschel, the good son of Belmont, 
adds a new one to his list, keeping in 
second place next to Anteros. One can se- 
lect in any part of the state such a sire 
as would be desirable to breed from, no 
matter what is wanted or who is making 





futurities at Lex- | 


trotted 


hear | 


Wilkes Boy was a blind Wilkes horse | 


equal of any blind horse that ever lived. | 


Franklin county. 

Judge Salisbury, son of Nutwood, 20 
years of age, a sire of both trotting and 
| pacing speed, is-owned at Memphis, Tenn. 

On the same farm is the dam of Onward 
Silver, 2:08, and her sister, as well as 
daughters of Electric Bell, Red Wilkes 
and other fashionable sires. Memphis is 
on the map as a harness city, and there 
to stay. For her own good she should 
send something to St. Louis in 1908. 1| 
have seen no announcement of a futurity | 
stake for Sedalia and our own State Faltr. | 


It should be made this fall. It is time | 
tees now. 
|RED CHUTE’S SON, OXFORD BOY, | 


WINNER OF THE FUTURITY, 





Editor RURAL WORLD:. 
| two-year-old son, Oxford Boy, won the 
Kentucky Futurity last Friday, in gal- 
lant style, distancing six of the starters | 


Red Chute’s 


and trotting the other to a disastrous | 
break. He got first, third and fourth 
money, amounting in all to $3,700. Time 
by heats—2:23%, 2:22, 2:17, 2:20. He won| 


|} the second and fourth heats and was only 


beaten by a head in the third heat. He 
behaved like a veteran, though this was | 
his first -ace. The morning of the same | 
day I timed a four-year-old by Red} 
Chute in a mile in 2:11, and I think he | 
could have been driven faster. 
W. W. ESTILL. 

Lexington, Ky., Oct. 14. | 
| BIG DAY AT DRIVING CLUB. - 
That ‘vas a fitting farewell matinee 


given by the Gentlemen’s Driving Club 
yesterday afternoon at Forest Park, at 
the conclusion of the grand parade of 
horses and vehicles. Probably never in 
the history of the Driving Club was there 
such a large attendance or so many fash- 
ionable turnouts. Only two races were 
on the program. The first, a classified 
exhibition pace, was won by Dewey Du- 
mas, bay gelding, by Dumas, entered and 
driven by E. P. Tesson, the second heat 
being paced in 2:24. Royal Flush, entered 
and driven by H. Heitert, made a splendid 
showing in this event, finishing second in 
| the 2:24 heat. Bonner Miller's gelding was 
drawn after the second heat, as he was 
not in good racing condition. The exhi- 
bition trot was a tug of war between 
Julius Winkelmeyer’s roan gelding, Julius 
W., by Jay Bird, driven by Al Dunn, and 
Gov. Colman’s 
gold, handled by 
Colman entry won the first heat, but lost 
|the next two to the roan gelding, every 





|step of the three miles being stubbornly 
| fought from wire to wire, the second heat 
jin 2:27. The summaries: 

Classified pace: 
| Dewey Dumas, b. g. 


(E. P. Tesson).1 1 1 


| Royal Flush, ch. m. (H. Heitert) ..3 2 2 

| Bonner Miller, b. g. (Bonner Miller).2 2 dr | 

| "Time—2:28%4, 2:24, 2:26%. 

| Classified trot: 

|Julius Wy, ro. g. (Julius Winkel- 
MRIGED : visas cvcrecnsancbianneetévece 3°24 

; Mongold, b. h. (Colman Stock Farm)! 22 

| Grace }rattan, ch. m. (John Seim).3 3 : 

| Trix, b. m. (J. Sheehan)........++++++ 465 

| King Mack, b. g. (L. Spelbrink)....5 6 

Angie, ch. m. (J. E, Kenney)........ 6 1% 


Time—2:28%, 2:27, 2: 


7h. 


|GREAT INCREASE IN 


HORSES. 


EXPORTS OF 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 13.—When in| 
| four years American exports in one par- 
| ticular field more than double, leaping | 


| blood vessels feeding it. 


jinto history as one of the cleanest and 
| most decisively won races ever trotted by 


| not a large number when it is considered 


was a good field and, favored with a 
bright, warm sun and a fast, smooth 
| track, the contest stirred the blood of the 


Allandorf stallion, Mon- | 
Carl Rothenheber. The | 


In regard to the blood wart on inside 
}of hind leg and between joints, I think 
it can easily be effaced by means of a 
rubber ligature. I think you will have no 
difficulty in getting the round rubber 
ligature at a surgical instrument store in 
St. Louis. It should be about one-six- 
teenth of an inch thick. It is a great im- 
| provement on the horse hair or wax end, 
| because of its stretching quality. After 
fastening securely around the wart be 
sure to tie the horse so that he cannot 
get his head to the spot. It should drop 
off in a week or less time. Tie the rub- 
ber just tight enough to strangle all 
Give this a trial. 
If it is not successful let me hear trom 
you and we will try other means, but I 
much prefer the rubber. There is no dan- 
ger of blood poisoning by the rubber. 
T. E. WHITE. 
PETER STERLING'S VICTORY. 
The 





Kentucky Futurity of 1901 went 


the “Horseman.” 
of but six horses, 


three-year-olds, says 
The field consisted 


that the original entry list contained 
more than one thousand names, but it 


Spectators as it was never stirred by a fu- 
turity before. In reality the victory and 
| $7,300 as first money went to a western 
horse for the first time, the winner com- 
jing trom the Riverside Stock Farm at 
Rerlin, Wis. Of the eight previous win- 
ners, the first, Oro Wilkes, was a product 
of California, while all the others except- 
ing the Michigan brea colt, Peter the 
Great, came from Kentucky, but included 
in this list is Rose Croix, bred by M. E. 
McHenry of Freeport, Ill., but sired by 
the Kentucky stallion, Jay Bird. Peter 


Sterling, who proved the winner in 
straight heats, is a blood-like chestnut 
gelding of royal breeding. His sire, 


Baronmore, was a fast and good colt trot- 
ter and trotted to a record of 2:14% at 
maturity. Out of a possible ten he has 
six in the list, all this year, all three-year- 
olds. He is a son of Baron Wilkes, 2:13, 
and May Wagner, the dam of two trotters 
in 2:15, by Strathmore; next dam Mary 
S., 2:28, the daughter of Alcantara and 
Lady Carr, the American Clay mare that 
| produced Ambassador and others. The 
dam of Peter Sterling is Medio, who now 
has three trotters in the 2:15 list, and who 
is a daughter of Cooper Medium, son «f 
Happy Medium and Queen by Mambrino 
Champion. Medio’s dam was a daughter 
of Mambrino King and a niure by the 
{thoroughbred sire of Grey Eagie. ‘he 
|representative of the Riverside farm in 
|his race at Lexington had to be the great- 
lest trotter of his kind in the world, as 
| Walnut Hall was no mean trotter to de- 
| teat. In the second heat .tue pair of 
| three-year-olds raced head and head from 
| the wire to the draw gate. The first half 
|was trotted in 1:04%4, the second quarter 
| being in 30% seconds. When it came to 
| the battle for supremacy at the end, the 
{chestnut gelding from Wisconsin shook 
off his antagonist and trotted to the wire 
jin 2:11%, establishing a new world’s rec- 
lord for a three-year-old trotting gelding, 
jthe previous mark having been 2:12 as 
|}made in California in 1898 by Who Is It. 
|By many it was expected that Peter 
Sterling would not possess the endurance 
|necessary to fight out three great heats, 
| but those who held that opinion failed to 
figure that he was by a very great horse, 





from $3,500,000 in 1896 to $4,750,000 in 1897, to | representing a very great family, and 
$6,000,000 in 1898, to $5,500,000 in 1899, and to|tnat nis pedigree on both the maternal 
nearly $7,500,000 in 1900, it means a decid-| 44 paternal sides teems with the blood 
edly new force to be reckoned with @|o¢ wambrino Chief and of the best thor- 
fresh appreciation abroad of yet another loughbreds. The faith of Walnut Hall was 
specialty of this country. | placed in the colt that bears its name, 

It is the exporting of American horses, |but there was no sign of disappointment 
brought about by the growing demand for | when the struggle had ended. Walnut 
them in foreign countries that has jumped | 4441) had been beaten by a great trotter, 
up in this remarkable fashion, surpassing land its own representative had made as 
|all belief. There were shipped 64,722 horses | |game and grand a battle as could be ex- 





Electeer, a son of Expedition, by Elec- | } 
|532 in 1897, 25,126 in 1896—a total for five | 


|into nearly every corner of the civilized 


At | world during the year ending June 30, 1900 |after all Walnut Hall has made a great 
Memphis, on the billup farm, a son of | (the figures for the past year have not} |record in the last few years, having won 


been made up, but they are known to be | 
}a little larger), 45,778 for the twelve 
months preceding that, 51,150 in 1898, 39,- | 


|years of close to a quarter of a million 
| head, representing $27,000,000. It is proba- 
|ble that the statistics for 1901, when they 
are issued, will bring these figures up to 
$35,000,000, if not more, and to more than 
300,000 head. 

#reat as these totals are, expanding as 
the trade is, these are but the records of 
disadvantageous circumstances and hand- 
icaps. Despite the growth, far bigger re- 
sults might have been attained during the 
past two years. So, at least, western and 
eastern horsemen, shippers, farmers and 
agents affirm. 

In the way stood two considerations 

the prices of American horses of al! 
grades and the falling off in the demand 
for ‘‘trammers.” Yet another considera- 
tion may be added—the present impost of 
| import duties on the part of Germany. 
| In comparison to what they were a year 
jand more ago, the prices of American 
|horses have advanced 25 per cent on the 
average. In many an instance this has 
resulted in projected shipments having 
been given up because of lack of possible 
profit. 
Of recent years it is interesting to 
note, the methods of this export trade 
have completely changed. Foreign buyers 
no longer come over here to any extent, 
save to pick up special lots. In place of 
the old custom of horses bought for ex- 
port at Chicago the big firms of the 
west now ship abroad to one of the Eng- 
lish markets and sell at the best price 
offered. To Great Britain go an average 
of one-half the horses sent from here, 
with London and Liverpool as their chief 
ports. 








Alton, N. H., Dec. 17, 1892. 
To whom it may concern: This certifies 
that my horse, on the 2th day of Jan- 
uary, 1892, ran away with a hitching post 
and injured her knees so badly that she 
Was pronounced worthless by several 
prominent horse doctors. I tried various 
remedies for six weeks and she grew 
worse. I at length used Tuttle’s Elixir, 
and in three weeks from the time I com- 
menced to use it I had her on the road 
ready for work. The knees healed so nice- 
ly that it is difficult to find the scars. 
WILBUT 8. DAVIS, M. D. 








May 20, 1901. 
E. J. Carver, Colo, Iowa. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find draft for $2.00 
to pay for Lump Jaw Cure which I got to 
treat a wart on one of my horses. It has 
taken it off all right. Yours, 

CHAS. R. SIMPSON, Mason City, Ia. 

(This remedy seems to be good for a va- 
riety of uses. It is advertised in our col- 
umns. Please write as above.—Ed.) 





pected from any three-year-old. And 


| three divisions and a second money out 
lot five futurity starts. 


HATS OFF TO BEAUTIFUL BELLS. 
! 
At San Jose, Cal., September 28, the 
four-year-old colt Monbells, son of Men- 
docino, 2:19%, by Electioneer, and Beau- 
}tiful Bells, 2:29%, and that immortal 
|matron’s last foal, was started by Palo 
| Alto Farm for the purpose of acquiring 
ja standard trotting record and finished 
ithe mile with ease in 2:23%, says the 
\“Horse Review.” His performance was 
}one of moment because it places his dam 
}at the head of all brood mares as a pro- 
|ducer of trotting speed. Since 1898 she 
|and Green Mountain Maid had divided the 
[honors with a credit of nine each, and 
previous to that time the renowned 
daughter of Harry Clay and old Shang- 
hai Mary had been the premier trotting 
brood mare of the world for nearly twen- 
ty years. 

It is equivalent to painting the lily or 
gilding refined gold to pass encomiums, 
however glowing, upon Beautiful Be!!s. 
The simple record of her achievements is 
in itself more convincing than the most 
labored eloquence. She has _ produced 
eighteen foals and ten of them now pos- 
sess trotting records ranging from 2:12% 
to 2:24%. Three of her produce have held 
the yearling record—Hinda Rose, Bell 
Bird and Adbell, the latter’s 2:23 being 
still the world’s. Four of her produce beat 
2:30 as two-year-olds, three beat 2:20 as 
three-year-olds and Hinda Rose’s 2:19% 
stood as the world’s best record at that 
age for four years. Beside her ten stand- 
ard performers Beautiful Bells also pro- 
duced Chimes, three-year-old record of 
2:30%, and Day Bell, who trotted a trial 
of 2:20% at three years, but aied before 
obtaining a record. 

When all this has been said, however, 
the half has not yet been told. Beautiful 
Bells has produced nine sons. Seven of 
these are standard sires. St. Bell died at 
nine years, but is credited with 56 per- 
formers from 2:10% to 2:30; Chimes nas 
over # “in the list,” including The Ab- 
bot, 2:08%, and five others below 2:10; 
Bell Boy died at five years, but left four- 
teen performers, including Liberty Bell, 
the sire of Tommy Britton, 2:06%; Bow 
Bells has nearly 30 from 2:06 to 2:30, in- 
cluding three below 2:08, while Boralma, 
2:07 is by his son, Boreal, 2:15%; Electric 
Bell is represented by Captor, 2:10, and 
some dozen others; Belsire has produced 
Furl, 2:15%, pacing, at twe years and sev- 
eral others; Adbell is the sire of Rowel- 
lan, 2:15%, at three years, and Adabella, 
2:254%, at two years. Of the daughters of 
Beautiful Bells, three are seven years old 
or younger. Of the other six, four have 
fast records and the remaining two are 
both in the “Great Brood Mare List.” 











The daughter of The Moor and old Minne- 
haha has lived to see the glory of all 
other trotting matrons pale before her 
own, and when she at last sinks beneath 
the sod her title will be secure as the 
greatest of trotting brood mares. 





BIG EARLY HORSES. 





Professor Lucas, chief paleontologist of 
the National Museum at Washington, D. 
C., has taken up the work of preparing, 
classifying and setting up the vast col- 
lection of remains of prehistoric animals 
taken from strata of late tertiary age in 
Western Nebraska, and willed to the mu- 
seum by the late Professor O. C. Marsh 
of Yale. 

With some few exceptions, the whole of 
Professor Marsh’s valuable collection has 
remained untouched since the date of its 
arrival at the museum in 1888, and now 
that Professor Lucas has begun work on 
the material, interesting results are an- 
ticipated. 

Professor Lucas has already brought to 
light a fact of considerable importance. 
The largest of American fossil horses 
was one “Equus Scottii,"’ abundant re- 
mains of which were unearthed by the 
late Professor Cope, from a marly for- 
mation known as the “equus beds,” in 
Western Texas. This animal was a con- 
temporary of the mastodon, and in size 
was a trifle larger than the largest Bel- 
gian or Percheron draught horse of to- 
day. A complete skeleton of the “Equus 
Scottii’’ is on exhibition in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
city. 

In Professor Marsh's collection there 
are a number of skulls of prehistoric 
American horses, and on one of these 
Professor Lucas is now at work. This 
specimen arrived at the museum im- 
bedded in a matrix of soft, marly sand- 
stone, which, by reason of the dry at- 
mosphere of the museum interior, bas 
crumbled to pieces and resolved itself 
back into sand, causing the skull, which 
was imbedded in the rock, to also break 
up into fragments. 

Professor Lucas has about completed 
the task of putting this skull together, 
piece by piece, by the aid of plaster «f 
paris and wire supports. The teeth of 
this extinct horse do not differ much 
from those of the “Equus Scottii,” but 
when Professor Lucas applied the calipers 
to the skull he found it was about four 
inches longer than that of the “Equus 
Scottii,” so that this prehistoric equine 
must have been of a variety larger, even, 
than the largest of American fossil 
horses, The skull is that of a young 
though adult male. 

Speaking of the fossil horses of Amer- 
ica, Professor Lucas says: 

“The most puzzling feature of Amerl- 
can fossil horses is what caused their 
extinction. We know, from the evidence 
right before us, that they ranged all over 
North and South America, up until a 
period that, from the standpoint of geol- 
ogy, was quite recent, and yet, when the 
Europeans arrived, they had long since 
disappeared, the Indians having no rec- 
ord or tradition of such animals. 

“The minute the European horse was 
introduced in America he began to thrive, 
increase and multiply, and what could 
have happened in the interval between 
the extinction of American fossil horses 
—the varieties ranging in size from the 
largest Percheron to the smallest Shet- 
land pony—and the introduction of the 
European horse to render the continents 
of North and South America unfit for 
their existence is a question that may 
never be solved. 

“The remains of prehistoric horses are 
found all over this continent up into 
Alaska even, where their remains are as- 
sociated with mammoth bones. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that in the early ages 
of the world herbivorous animals trav- 
eled about in large herds, and it may be 
that while the pre-historic horse of Amer- 
ica was traveling westward by the old 
Bering Sea land bridge, the mammoth, 
which animal had its origin in the Old 
World, was journeying eastward to join 
its relative, the mastodon, in America, 
and that the two forms, American horse 
and Asiatic mammoth, met in Alaska, 
where to-day their remains are associat- 
ed in the same matrix.” 


WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT IT. 


Heal P. O., M. Victoria, B. C., Apr. 20, 1900, 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 

Gentlemen—I have used your Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure for over a year past and find 
it of excellent value. I would not be with- 





out it. Yours truly, F. G. HEAL. 
AN OLD “NEW IDEA’—IODINE 
A foreign veterinarian treats those 


wounds of the horse which are slow to 
heal with tincture of iodine, and one of 
our most valued exchanges suspects that 
the idea is a brand new one. The writer 
has made use of iodine in indolent ul- 
cers or slow-healing wounds for several 
years, and did not know that he was 
making use of a new treatment. He 
remembers seeing it used years ago in 
Illinois for the same purpose, and even 
at that time we did not presume upen 
supposing that the idea was a new cneé. 
There are many wounds that do not he2) 
well during warm weather, and of there 
are the kind that are benefited by tle 
use of iodine. To use this simple remedy, 
shave the surface about the sore, or ulcer, 
or wound, and be certain to remove all 
the hairs. Then paint the entire sur- 
face of the ulcer with iodine, night and 
morning, leaving the parts uncovered. 
Saddle and harness galls may be treated 
successfully in this manner. After a few 
applications a dry scab forms and gran- 
ulation follows. Tincture of iodine is a 
valuable and necessary stable remedy. It 
is virtually the only effective ingredient 
found in many proprietary medicines 
guaranteed to cure spavin, ringbone, curb, 
splint and other ‘‘outs’’ of horses. Iodine 
is a strong absorbent and antiseptic, and 


the liniments and lotions ever invented 
or manufactured, says Columbus. 


All barness, old or new, is made pliable and —will 
and wear fmm = the a af ens 


Eureka Harness Oil 


bd = by ~y evalive for leather ever discovered. Saves 
cost by improved a arance and inthe cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in comeail sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch To 7 Bates tly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for + Poy Call on wa address. ~ mnes ~~ Ee 7 NTE pane eotepe 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


——-OWNED BY— 


C.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Rallway Station, Clinton, Mo. 


LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,” C ksh. - 
tle, Bates and Renick co of Aeon tg Se oe 




















HERD BuLu Collynie 186022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe Vietor 140609, 

were, cation & - nial ode aang A bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Vieter Bashtui 
rawfo ms; Victor Abbott, bred by T. J. Wallac & So 

d Scottish , bred by Hanna & Co. f . oe 


Address all correspondence to 
E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 


Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘sacewsn” 


BLACKWATER, 
Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange H. bay bee 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young soak of bor’ x Pe —— dcoteh wage 


HEREFORDS [iotesineen, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. __ Independence, Mo. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National = Stock - Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Shorthorn Cattle. sitertuanewe tester 


breed il Victor —~ Imp. Blackwatch 153334, d Vi 
115762 and Windsome _— 11th, 121622, Paka ae and large Miah rorkshires. You ae thy a 
Come and see or address, GEO. B OTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 


Gentry Bros. seer 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Grand Duke of ey 125404, assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 133065, heads = herd of pure Bates and Bates to 

pure Scotch and Beotch topped cows of the most fashionable — 
- "= for sale at all t: Parties m 

a’ 






































times at reasonable prices. 
Farm two miles out. Telephone No, 20. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. BELTON, MO. 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, “iow 


SHORTHORN CATTLE of 7 Scotch, Bates and leading American families. BERKSHIRES of 

leading families of the breed. nglish Setters and Scotch Terriers that have be i - 

ing bench shows of this country. Stock of all kinds for sale. — sive 8 welsome. eeneinn-eanee 
GUTHRIE,’ Mexico, Mo. 


























FOR SALE AT AUCTION 


Bursa! Elargements, 
on the 31st inst. Eleven American Cattle 


Club Jerseys, Females. For catalogue 
and particulars address, 


Ee. J. SMITH, Attyes) 4 


Cameron, Mo. 


SUE SAW CURED 
Hi i aa] 


wiTHe 


‘e guarantee a cure. No cure, no pa;. 
This remedy has cured many, will cure 








Stiff Joints, Arthritis, 
CURED 


WITH 


Bea Absorbine, Jr. 


A pleasant Liniment to use, causing no 
inconvenience. $1.00 per bottle delivered. 
Describe your case fully. Special direc- 





it also causes hypernutrition. It is worth 
more to the owner of horses than all of 







tion, if needed, will be furnished free. 
Address 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
SPRINGFIELD, : : MASS. 


ue NOTICE! 


To Every Farmer’s Son who will send us, 
on a postal card, his own address and the ad- 
dress of one person who wishes to buy a 4 
Farm Wagon or Log Truck this season, w 

will send free a copy of our booklet entitled 
“A Lesson (on wheels) or What BRowN Said.” 
Address The Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, O. 


— It loaves no over. One bottle will 
our ordinary cases. It will remove 
Blood Warts and Tumors: that ‘grow on pigs after ~ 
eee, Price $" prepaid. ows” 
ae 


» Box 18 COLO, I0W. 



















CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS. 
Gay Laddie a anes at head of herd. Young stock for 


sale. Call o 
"POWELL BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


BEFORE BUYING PIPE 


CARROLL TRON We Woks, Bis Carrell sit Are, Obtenes, 
SHORTHORN CATTLE-Rounsation stock was 


blood known to the breed, and Poland-Ohina hogs of 














Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM, Lawson Mo. 





~~ en y 2 yee og strains, extra good young gree 
3 Ww your wants; visitors - 
come; farm adjoinin; ny on K. O., Ft. Scott & M. Black Jacks and Jennets yy Wilke tie pales ou 
Write or rices on 
Ry. W. COX, 8. ‘Greenfield, Mo. | what you want. cE EWEL 


en. Johnson Seouie. ~ 
R. L. | ARRIMAN, Live Stock Auctioneer 

Bunceton, Mo. 
Up-to-date in every particular. Am selling fort 
best breeders in the country. Terms low. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


LIVE STOCK AUOCTIONEE 
JAS.W.SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. “hin gelling 
for the best breeders everywhere. Posted on ped 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
GEN' mo, 


YVILLE, Mi 
breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my host 
patrons pa know how to sellthem. Write for 


terms and d 
ATALOGUES for Shorth sal 
furnished complete at ctimnetive elean. _ Riudseos M4 
THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 
HARRY GRAHAM, °™\t0coTH2, 
MO. 
LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES 
Auctioneer. 
TzeRms Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA 
IOWA'S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS 
Write before claiming dates 


PRACTICAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Sales Cried Anywhere. 


Write for Dates 
CHAS .W. ZWILLY, Fremont, O. 


RAVENSWOOD HERD 








Red Polled Cattle. 


ENGLISH Pure blooded and extra 


fine stock. §#~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Ml. 


RECISTERED 


Shorthorn Cattle 
POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


Bred and for sale by H. A. BARBER, 
Winpsor, Mo, 























WILLIAM GLEN, 2:12%. 





When the bay gelding William Glen 
won the 2:16 trot at Terre Haute last 
week, taking a record of 2:12% and step- 
ping all three of his heats below 2:13, he 
rounded off one of the best western ca- 
reers of the season by a trotter, says the 
“Horse Review.” He began his cam- 
paign early in June on the Iowa half- 
mile tracks, whence he detoured to the 
Missouri Circuit, where he won a $1,000 
event at Holden, another at Rich Hill and 
second money (and two heats) in one at 
Harrisonville. He also won a $1,000 purse 














HORSE COLIC, 








monia, 
forms of Sen oo we 





Tuttle’s Elixir. 
Seale ter Aaa 





Company. 
do likewise f. ra aE 





Twenty-nine years of age, Beautiful 


RoE 
Contract- 


ed Cord, int, etc. 
poh a BR MD 
variably cured by the use of 


guaranteed or 


itt 


wane hensa ier Foeres sedoures many 


I oe 


Or. S.A. TUTTLE, A, 32 Serety 8t.. Boston, Mass. 
Elixirs—none genuine but 


at the Iowa State Fair, at Des Moines, 
trotting his third heat there, over a half- 
mile track, in 2:154%. He has now won 
something like a dozen races and has but 
two defeats-on his score. William Glen 
began the season with a record of 2:22%, 
made last year. He is five years old and 
wa. sired by Boyer, 2:2%, a Fashion 
Farm bred son of Rumor, 2:20, and Bijou, 
by Gen. Knox; dam by Idol 4, He is 
owned by Dr. G. W. Fisher, of La Porte, 
Ta., and has been ably trained by Joe Mc- 
Laughlin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Scotch and Scotch top 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 
the Kansas City ew, 1900. 

=>. b. PATTERSON, 3, EROMARD, Bell Air, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hi Goats, Light Brahma 
Golden po es itil Stock and eggs for a 


Call on or — 
J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Hereford Cattle! 


ag A Sat Fi daltess for sale, all registered, 


ma be " 














There is no profit in a horse with bad 
feet. Cure him and grow healthy, sound 
ones with “‘TAROLEUM,” 7ic a quart, $2 
a gallon, at regular dealers. Mfd. by 





avetdall tioters the theyoffer caly tomsporury reset fons. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. ae Mie Clee Gad om. 
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Home Circle 





RURAL WORLD. 
FARM HOUSE. 


for the 
THE 


Written 





It stood beside a winding road,- 


A moss-roofed, weather-stained abode, 
Yet hospitality’s sweet gracc 

Made beautiful the homely place. 

No fence was rudely thrust between 
The roadway and its plot of green, 
Within whose’ emerald rim were set 
Quaint beds of pinks and migonette. 


Tall roses round the driveway glowed, 


And. freely were their blooms bestowed 
Upon the wayfarers passing by 

By children, laughing eyed, yet shy. 
The cherry trees swung sprays of red 
Low o'er the weary traveler's head; 


to eat, 
and sweet! 


Nor was it deemed a crime 
Unasked, the fruit when ripe 


The tramp’s appeal was always heard 
With courteous air and kindly word, 
Till e’en the vilest turned away 
With breath struggling his 


God's thro 


clay! 
The wild birds from the forest came 
With throats of song and wings of flame 
To sing and flutter, welcomed there 
With food when winter's fields were bare. 
The dogs, when lost, slunk there to find 
A bow! of milk and glances kind. 
Ard, oh! the friends that gathered there 
Were worthy that sweet name to bear! 


Favored of God shall be the land 


Where, thickly strewn, such dwellings 
stand, 
For from them, o’er life’s slender line, 


Shall earth be lit with light divine. 
MRS. ADELA 8. CODY. 
Co., Mo. 


St. Louis 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FROM SUNNY SLOPE FARM. 


I have just finished repotting my few 
canna roots and geranium slips, and am 
wondering what I shall do with them 
when the “evil days’’ come; for, you 
must know, we did not have the ordering 
of this cottage, and it has never a sun- 


ny window in its whole length. There is | 


an east window in a room seldom used; 
and that room will be very cold, when 
winter comes; then, there is a west) 


window in the kitchen, but I do not stay | 
long in the kitchen, and the range soon 
cools down. Along the south side of the 
house a wide porch shuts away all the 
“shine.”’ 

Our cottage is a frame, with ceiling 
inside instead of plaster; now; but as 
fast as possible this evil is to be reme- 
died. The ceiling will all come off, and 
lath and plaster be put on. I detest 


“ceiled house,’’ for, unless the previous | 
tenant is a careful housekeeper, one is | 
apt to find these ceiled walls full of | 


bed bugs and other vermin. If such an 
occupancy does exist, there is no known | 
sure way to exterminate the filthy pests, 
except to catch each one and kill it, indi- 
vidually. 
“bugging,’’ but it is effectual; yet one 
always feels ‘‘nervous’’ whenever the bed 
touches the wall, 
member of the vermin family has been 
“squeshed.”’ 

The awful heat of the past summer has 
opened wide every crack and “blow 
hole” in the whole building, and we lack 
nothing as to ventilation, so, as fast as 
material can be collected, the work of 
‘finishing’ the house will go on. The 
ceiling will all be torn off, partitions will 
be moved, a cosy fireplace will be built, 
a comfortable cellar dug and walled, the 
rooms lathed, plastered and papered, 
and by the time the alterations are com- 
plete we shall be in a position to laugh 
at the “wild north wind.” 

My door yard that was to have been 
so beautiful, is the barest, brownest, 
ugliest gravel patch one could imagine. 
Just a few hardy rose bushes that were 
here when we came; a few lilacs, Japan- 
ese quince, altheas and prive:, together 
with several clumps of iris and yucca 
comprise the ornamentations. All my 
beautiful roots, bulbs and shrubbery died, 
with the exception of a few hardy roses. 
Nothing grows except my Crimson 
Rambler rose, which seems to have liter- 
ally gloried in the burning heat, and 
from a small plant, has thrown out many 
long vines which reach to the top of the 
porch. A few clematis lived; my ‘Prai- 
rie Queens” and “Seven Sisters’’ roses 
are also struggling to hold their own, as 
are my clumps of bleeding heart, column- 
bine, chrysanthemums and sweet wil- 
liams. -A lemon verbena and a varie- 
gated “‘ficus’” have managed to exist; 
but, altogether, it is the most spiritless 
looking place on the farm. But I shall 
try it again and, let us hope, with bet- 
ter results. 

Courage? 
wives do if we lost our courage? 
case of unceasing ‘“‘try, try again” 
everyone of us. 

If we could have but one sassafras 
bush, and have that one where we want 
it, there is no shrub I should like so 
well. It is lovely at all times, but very 
much so in the autumn, with its deep, 
rich reds and greens. But when there 
are thousands of them all over the fields 
—and you cannot kill one!—one would not 
be sorry if some worm or bug or moth 
could be found that would exterminate 
the whole forest of them. What'a pity 
we cannot infect the things with root rot, 
or wooly aphis, or borer, or—or anything 
destructive. 

In the various orchards one sees large, 
beautiful trees, loaded with apples, dead 
or dying, and it is such a pity, for it 
takes so long for the trees to begin to 
bear. 

South Missouri will have one thing, if 
no more, and that is, an abundance of 
fruit. We had many fine peaches, but 
the seedlings were small. Every thrifty 
housewife has stored away canned peach- 
es, dried apples and peaches, and apple 
butter. The chicken crop, too, flourished 
finely, though all fowls, unless fed, are 
poor in flesh, as there were few weeds 
or weed seeds or bugs. The dry weather 
was finely suited to their needs. There 
are a great many walnuts and hickory 
nuts, but they are so small as not to be 
desirable. There seems quite a lot of 
mast, and the swine are busy picking 
it up. Wild grapes are said to be abund- 
ant, but I have not seen any. Our cul- 
tivated grapes cooked on the vines, and 
we had but few. 

After all, we did not suffer much more 
down here among these rocky hills than 
other sections of the country. If we all 
live and bring our stock through until 
next April, we can hope for better things 
and meantime, we can comfort ourselves 
that years hence people will “hang spell 


What would we Ozark farm 
It isa 
with 


al 


It will take time, and lots of | 


long after the last vile | 


bound” upon our words as we tell mar- 
| Velous tales about how we managed dur- 
ing the awful drouth of 191, 





Yet there will be hungry people as 
well as hungry animals on these lonely 
woods farms the coming winter. For 


for their living, and who have now noth- 
ing to sell and no money to buy with, the 
All the poverty 


outlook is gloomy. 
suffering for food is not confined 
leity; the villages and country 
munities burdens of their 
bear. 

I have still many letters 
j}tions about this country, 
janswer all of them 
ter now and then, 
life 
have 
} We 


com- 
have own to 
asking ques- 
and I try te 


it is that in my busy 


no fault to find with the Ozarks. 
have been fairly successful, and 
j}have suffered no more than others from 
}the dreadful conditions which have pre- 
vailed for the past eight months, while 
we have taken much comfort with our 
| little farming experiences. Our ill health 
lis not the result of our residence here, 
for we were invalids before we came; 
but we have foolishly undertaken a task 
;}too big for our years and strength—in 
|short, “bit off more than we could chaw,”’ 
and now we find ourselves compelled to 
let the hard work out to the “other fel- 
while we take life a little easter. 
HELEN WATTS M'VEY. 
Mo. 


lar,” 
Wright Co., 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
TRAINING LITTLE AMERICANS, 
rather hard for us mothers 
small sons and daughters to 
patriotic, thoroughly American? 


| Is it not 
to train our 


| be truly 


| Just now we must teach them to under- 
| Stand what the word anarchy means. 
While we are teaching them that anarchy 


observes no fixed laws, 
|the-sword newspapers cry out “mob the 
janarchists!"" Now, it rather a_ nice 
| point to make the little sons and uaugh- 
| ters understand that one mob is more 
llawful than another. 

| The newspapers, with tne license accord- 
j}ed them, are a powerful factor in un- 
| doing the work of faithful mothers and 
teachers. I have my political faith, but 
I cannot see that one partisan paper is 
one whit better than another in making 
| fair, level-headed representations of the 
opposition candidate's merits. Their 
merits would be imprisonment or hang- 
ling, if we believed opposing papers. The 
cartoons make great impression on youth- 
ful minds as well upon weak older 
jones. A little boy of twelve years with 
}an illustrated paper in each hand (it was 
just before the presidential election), re- 
marked that as many good men as there 
were in this United States, he 
think a decent man could be found to run 
for President. The horrible caricatures 
he held in his hands illustrated the un- 
worthiness of both candidates. 

The numerous lynchings in 
{try tend to make our boys disrespect 
the law. A mob is an insult to our gov- 
jernment. It is a menace to the future 
peace and prosperity of our children. 
| We are unable to protect our negros and 
|}we are unable to repress the sensational 
|literature that is a great part of all our 
| daily papers. 

Perhaps in this day of active competi- 
jtion the papers are obliged to resort to 
|big red head lines and exaggerated ac- 
}eounts of crimes, scandals, ete. Certain 
}it is that the yellow-backed novel is no 


our mightier-than- 


is 





as 


longer needed. The daily newspaper 
would satiate the greediest, most morbid 
mind. 


I sometimes wonder what 
triots the little negroes down South, 
where, in the case of negroes, at least, 
no law is observed, will make. We have 
never heard anything about negro an- 
archists, but the colored mothers must 
have a hard time to raise law-abiding 
voters. We shall not need to import an- 
archists very long unless the great liber- 
ty our press now enjoys is curbed a lit- 
| tle bit. We can raise our own anarchists 
if we give our boys and girls the proper 
surroundings. If we keep two partisan 
newspapers of opposite politics in our 
homes, our young people will certainly 
believe that the Presidents ought to be 
assassinated, if they are not. Do let us 
do something with our newspapers. We 
ean never make our children the right 
kind of men and women unless we do. 

HATTIE BYFIELD. 
Neb. 


sort of pa- 





Redwillow Co., 





FLOOR AND FURNITURE STAINS. 


A durable and inexpensive dark stain 
for floors is a mixture of one-quarter 
ounce of permanganate of potash and a 
quart of water. Apply with a brush im- 
mediately and do not touch the liquid 
with hands or clothing. In drying, the 
color turns to a rich dark brown, but for 
a very dark shade two applications are 
necessary. When dry apply boiled lin- 
seed oil. To stain wood to look like eb- 
ony, take a solution of sulphate of iron 
and wash the wood over twice, applying 
when dry two or three coats of strong de- 
coction of logwood. Wipe the wood dry 
and polish with a flannel wet in linseed 
oil. 

Woodwork and floors are now stained 
with a color called forest green, which 
harmonizes with draperies and floor cov- 
erings of almost any color. This is but a 
fad of the moment, however, and the 
standard stain will always be the natur- 
al wood color.—The Household. 


LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 





are the great favorites to- 
day. roached for 
Sweetness a rity 


of Tone. how clvies, of 
PIANO CASE 
ORGANS 


which give th: ° 
which ot) sd e paoet enthu 
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those who are dependent upon their crops | 


should | 
shoulc leased on parole of honor, and the con- 
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| dismounted, 
If I do miss a let-| 
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CLIFF REMINISCENT SKETCnes. 

THE SECRET CONCLAVE.—One dark 
night along in the early sixties, during 
those days of Civil War, when all eyes 
were anxiously watching the movements 
at the front and the old flag was being 


assailed by its foes at the North, a man 

about 30 years of age, of average 
and strongly built, enveloped in a 
long cloak and wearing a slouch hat, came 
from a southerly direction on horseback. 
He rode leisurely along until he reached 
the head of the Cave Hollow, where he 
tied his horse to a tree and 
walked a distance down the Hollow, when 
he was hailed by the familiar challenge, 
“Who comes there?’’ He gave the coun- 


tersign, ‘‘“Mosby,”’ and soon passed the in- 
ner sentinel, where the countersign was 
“Longstreet,”’ and stood in the midst cf 
a band of men congregated in front cf 


the cave. 

The locality was completely environed 
with a circle of sentries, and only those 
thoroughly versed in the countersiens 
could enter. When the stranger entered, 
a ritual peculiar to themselves was being 


enacted, which was suspended and the 
new visitor put to an intricate test to 
prove his right to be there. He gave in- 
disputable evidence that he was ‘one 
of them.” The business proceeded, a dig- 
nifiled and gray-haired man occupying 
“the chair of state.’"’ There were about 
30 men of all ranks of life. Their motto 
was “opposition to an unholy war,” and 


their intent was that of giving aid to the 


Southern cause. There were similar or- 
ganizations in nearly every northern 
state, especially in Illinoig and Indiana. 
Time rolled on and the organization 
increased in number and influence, and 


was doing effective work in creating tur- 
moil in aiding to defy arrest 
and resisting the draft that was made 
necessary because of their efforts to dis- 


deserters 


courage enlistment. But the denouement 
came at last as suddenly as it was un- 
expected. The secret conspirators little 


dreamed of the volcano upon which they 
stood, It burst forth like a bolt of elec- 
tricity from a cloudless sky, and before 
they were aware of it their destruction 
had been accomplished. 

While the stranger 
earnestly assisting the 
was silently but surely at work in an- 
other and far different direction. His 
knowledge of the mode of procedure and 
information gained at their sessions en- 
abled him to successfully mature his 
plans for the overthrow of the combina- 
tion. When his moves were fully ma- 
tured the descent was made upon the 
assembly by a detachment of Union sol- 
diers one night while in session, and all 
were made prisoners. They were re- 


Was apparently 
conspirators, he 


clave had ended, but its influence was 
felt for a long time afterwards. 

Effingham Co., Il. DYPE. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

HOW TO MAKE FONDANT. 

Fondaat is the basis of all fine French 
candies and is made this way: To one 
pound of granulated sugar add one-half 
pint of cold water and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar and boil rap- 
idly for ten minutes without stirring. Dip 
the fingers into ice water, drop a little 
of the syrup into cold water, then roll it 
between the fingers and if it forms a 
soft, creamy ball that does not stick to 
the fingers it is done. If not hard enough 
boil a little longer; if too hard add a lit- 
tle water, boil and test until just right. 
Set aside in the vessel in which it was 
made until it becomes lukewarm, then 
stir the mass with a woouen spoon until 
it is white and dry at the edges. As soon 
as it can be handled take it out on a 
moulding board and knead it just as one 
does bread dough, until it is creamy and 
soft. Several times this amount can be 
made at a time; it is then well to separ- 
ate it into three or four rolls and knead 
separately and add different kinds of 
flavoring, or fruits and in this way a va- 
riety of candies can be made. Use a por- 
celain lined or agate vessel and keep 
closely covered while boiling to prevent 
“graining;'’ rapid evaporation of the wat- 
er makes it “go back to sugar.” 

For rolls take equal parts of walnut, 
hickory nut or whatever varieties of 
meats you have, and fondant and mix 
well and form into a roll. Cover this with 
plain fondant, roll in granulated sugar 
and let harden until the next day, then 
slice crosswise. This is only one of the 
many ways in which the fondant may be 
used. MRS. W. L. TABOR. 

Faulkner Co., Ark. 








RULES OF POLITENESS 
BOYS. 


TEN FOR 





1. To be polite is to have a kind regard 
for the feelings and rights of others. 

2. Be as polite to your parents, broth- 
ers, sisters and schoolmates as you are 
to strangers. 

3. Look people fairly in the eyes when 
you speak to them or they speak to you. 
4. Do not bluntly contradict anyone. 

5. It is not discourteous to refuse to do 
wrong. 


6. Whispering, laughing, chewing gum 


or eating at lecturés, in school or at 
places of amusement, is rude and vul- 
gar. 


7. Be doubly careful to avoid any rude- 
ness to strangers, such as calling out to 
them, laughing or making remarks about 
them. Do not stare at visitors. 

8. In passing a pen, pencil, knife or 
pointer, hand the blunt end toward the 
one who receives it. 

9. When a classmate is reciting, do not 
raise your hand until after he has fin- 
ished. 

10. When you pass directly in front of 
anyone or accidentally annoy him, say: 
“Excuse me,’ and never fail to say 
“Thank you” for the smallest favor. On 
no account say ‘““Thanks.’’—Sacred Heart 
Review. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





The October number of the “Ledger 
Monthly” contains all the current fash- 
ions and fashion news, with illustrations 
and patterns of everything new for the 
fall season. 

All the departments are continued in 
the October number of the ‘Ledger 
Monthly,”’ including ‘“‘The Cultivation of 
Physical Beauty,’’ Mrs. Gesine Lemcke’s 
Home Cooking, and an article on ‘“‘How 
to Cook Mushrooms,” “A New York 
Girl's News and Views,” “‘The Passing 
of the Garrett,” by Haryot Holt Cahoon; 
the ‘“‘Ledger Model Houses,” giving a 
narrow house on a twenty-five-foot lot, 
etc., ete. 

The price of the “Ledger Monthly” is 
$1 a year, 10 cents a copy. Published by 
Robert Bonner’s Sons, Ledger Building, 
New York. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 





THE BOY LIVES ON OUR FARM. 


The boy lives on our farm, he's not 


Afeard o’ horses none! 


An’ he can make ‘em lope, er trot, 
Er rack, er pace, er run. | 
Sometimes he drives two horses, when | 
He comes to town an’ brings | 
A wagonful o’ ‘tatters nen, 
An’ roastin’ ears an’ things 
Two horses is “a team,” he says- 
An’ when you drive er hitch, 
The right-un’s a ‘‘near-horse,” I guar, | 
Er “off’’—I don't know which. 
The boy lives on our farm, he told 
Me, too, ‘at he can see, 
By lookin’ at their teeth, how old 
A horse is, to a T! | 
I'd be the gladdest boy alive | 
Ef I knowded much as that, | 
An’ could stand up like him an’ drive, 
An’ jist push back my hat, 
Like he comes skallyhootin’ through } 
Our alley, with one arm 
A-wavin’ fare-ye-well! to you-- | 
The boy lives on our farm! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
OUR PAN-AMERICAN LETTER. 
The most interesting feature of ’ the 


Pan-American Exposition depends on the 
point in view of the individual concerned. 
With myself, when I get hungry the food 
section of the Liberal Arts Building is 
exceedingly interesting because of the 
many appetizing and palatable things 
that are ‘“‘just like mother used to make,” 
some of which I am permitted to sample. 
I find I am not alone in this matter by a 
large majority. This section of the build- 
ing is crowded when other sections are 
comparatively deserted, and this is true 
not only occasionally, but it holds good 
from morning until night, on rainy days, 
sunshiny hot days and cold days. 
The easiest approach to a man’s heart 
may be by way of his stomach, or this 
old saw may be a libel, as a great many 
other old saws that are either false or 
pernicious, or both; but a good strong 
argument in its support may be set up on 
the spot. 

The manner of preserving foods and 
conserving them for future use is con- 


days, 


tinually changing for the better, and 
the problem is still new. The difficulty 
that the Israelites experienced during 





during their wanderings in keeping man- 
na from one day to the next in a fit con- 
dition to eat, was no greater than our 
own disappointments in modern attempts 
at preserving the delicate flavor or fruits 
and vegetables in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Eternal vigilance is the price of a 
palatable cuisine to which in the factory 
system must be added chemical, mechan- 
ical and scientific knowledge born of 
many years’ labor and study in the realnis 
of original research. 

This corner of the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing furnishes an object lesson in the art 
preservative that should be carefully 
noted. The few good things of our grand- 
mothers’ time have been preserved and 
used merely as entres to our elaborate 
bill of fare. Particular attention is now 
paid to the manipulation of wheat and 
other cereals, with a view to rendering | 
them of the greatest possible service to 
the human system with the least possible 


waste. Meats are preserved in a thou- 
sand different ways, while a greater va- 
riety of pickles and condiments are 


shown than were ever before dreamed of. 

In a very handsome booth that is dec- 
orated with revolving trunions are shown 
the canned and bottled specimens repre- 
senting the numerous varieties of the 
family of 57. These pickles are manu- 
factured in a great many different fac- 
tories located in the different sections of 
the country. Mr. C. A. Haldt, who has 
charge of the exhibit, told me that the 
company uses the total product of 18,000 
acres of land besides the goods they buy 
in the open market. A span of 32 years 
has been sufficient to build up this tre- 
mendous enterprise. Just what there is 
in pickles to lead up to such far reach- 
ing results, it might be difficult to ex- 
plain, as their food value is probably ex- 
ceedingly limited, though, as a food ac- 
cessory, when properly made, they are 
certainly very appetizing. 

The subtle connection between food and 
the food accessory is difficult to define 
or even to understand, though, generally 
speaking, a food will help to support 
life, while an accessory will not. How- 
ever, even with this definition, it is neces- 
sary to revise our ideas in order to Keep 


up with the procession. Oysters, for in- 
stance, have really very little food 
value; while black pepper, that is 
generally considered an accessory, 
contains a great’ deal of  nutri- 
ment; but this was not intended as 


a scientific lecture, but rather as an en- 
tertaining talk on what I saw in the 
food section of the Liberal Arts Building 
at the Rainbow City. 

There are other forms of food in this 
section that are primary foods all right 
enough which should go a long way 
toward solving the problem of a condensed 
army ration. Malted milk is one of these 
preparations that is now on exhibition 
here put up in an attractive form. The} 
old joke about carrying one’s dinner in | 
the vest pocket, has not yet materialized, 
but these successive attempts at furnish- 
ing food in a condensed form are ap- 
proaching such convenient disposition of 
the necessary dinner with the promise of 
something valuable in this direction. 

I have enumerated but a few of the 
numerous exhibits that may be seen in 
this interesting fdod section whereby dif- 
ferent kinds of preservation have been re- 
sorted to to prepare food for future use. 
Most of us have tried all our lives to get 
acquainted with the things that are pleas- 
ing to the palate; in fact, we have taken 
practical lessons on the subject several 
times a day and some of us are egotisti- 
cal enough to suppose that we are fairly 
proficient in this line of knowledge, but 
as for myself, I have found people in 
this food section who could give me point- 
ers along the different branches of this 
subject in many common as well as un- 
common lines. 

While talking to the manager of the 
booth, a lady stopped to tell him that she 
gained 18 pounds in weight besides a 
great amount of personal beauty since 
her acquaintance with the new prepara- 
tion. Like a true Chesterfield, he begged 
of her to stop or she would capture all 
the male hearts within sight and destroy 
the peace and happiness of the married 
women. HERBERT SHEARER. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 





A PRIZE ARTICLE. 





The article on Green Cut Bone, by 
‘“‘Maplehurst,"’ and published in the RU- 
RAL WORLD of Oct. 9, was awarded a 
prize of $10 by the Frank B. White Ad- 
vertising Company, of Chicago, as the 
best article on the value of green cut 





bone for poultry. 






















Lion Goffee 


is 16 ounces of pure 
coffee to the pound. 
Coatei Coffees are 
only about 14 ounces 





of coffee and two 
ounces of eggs, 
glue, etc., of no 


value to you, but 
» money inthe pocke 
of the roaster. 


Poultry 


THE PAN-AMERICAN POULTRY 
EXHIBIT bids fair to eclipse all previous 
shows of the kind. The entries call for 
2,000 large poultry. 








There are 550 Bantams, 140 turkeys, 116 
ducks and 25 Pheasants, which are all 
single birds. In addition there are 185 


breeding yards and three displays which 
contain %0 birds, making a total of about 
4,000 birds; besides 1,865 pigeons. When 
you add to this more than 500 pets, such 
as hares, rabbits, cats, cavies, cage birds, 


etc., it makes a very complete and im- 
portant show. Besides the number ex- 
hibited, the different classes are very 


complete, representing the best of every 
important breed. 





GREEN BONE AS A POULTRY 


WORLD: Green bone, 
as understood by poultry keepers, is the 
fresh solid bone of an animal, or part of 
an animal, which we grind or cut into 
fragments and feed to our poultry. Its 
purpose is to aid in developing the chick 
and toning up its system, thus enabling 
it to perform the duties of egg produc- 
tion better than if deprived of the bone 
food. It not only tones up the system, 
as mentioned, for the purpose of egg 
production, but places new life and 
vigor in the fowls, when fed during 
moulting season. It enables the chick- 
ens to moult quicker. Thus we can easily 
note the value we receive from feeding 
our poultry green bone, in our egg bas- 
kets, and the healthy condition in general 
of our poultry. MRS. G. W. GUINN. 
Cass Co., Mo, 


FOOD. 


Editor RURAL 





MOISTURE IN INCUBATORS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The older 
I get the less use I have for moisture in 
incubators. Experiment after experi- 
ment along this line has convinced me 
that the old theory is wrong. Finally I 
lay awake a few nights thinking over the 
question and came to the conclusion that 
the hatching process was a drying out 
process, and that applied moisture re- 
tarded the work instead of helping it. 
A fresh egg weighs more than an egg 


|that has been incubated for some time; 


this alone is evidence that we should get 
the smoisture out of the egg instead of 
trying to force more into it. About 80 
per cent of an egg is moisture, and it 
would never hatch if none escaped during 
the incubation—there would be no room 
for the chick to grow. As above stated, 
the egg weighing less as the incubation 
proceeded is proof that the correct theory 
is to drive out the moisture instead of 
forcing more in or retarding the natural 
escape. 

Mr. Editor, it takes lots of nerve to dis- 
pute the old-time and yet popular idea 
about incubation. I have a supply of 
nerve and I must say right here that lL 
dispute the whole popular theory about 
what is called the air cell in an egg. 1 
doubt very much if it is an air cell at 
all, as it affords the breathing of the 
chick. According to my experiments it 
is simply a space that nature has made 
for the expansion of the chick when it 
gets ready to come out-—makes room for it 
to turn in the shell. Everything indicates 
that it is a wall, and sufficiently strong 
and tight to hold back the remainder of 
the egg without any pores or openings to 
let air to the chick, as supposed. I am 
convinced that the chick is like all other 
forms of life and does not breathe a 
real breath until the egg is pipped, except 
in a very mild form through the pores of 
the shell, the same pores the moisture 
has evaporated through, and, instead of 
the air cell containing air for the embryo 
chick, it is expansion room. If anyone 
is so married to the popular idea on the 
air cell that he can’t reason otherwise, 
he can get some tucks taken out of his 
conceit if he experiments with some light 
shelled egg (light so he can see through 
it) with a good strong egg tester. From 


Muscle 


Does not make the man. “ Zhe blood is 
the life,” the vital force of the body. So 
it not infrequently happens that the man 
who looks to be a picture of physical 
strength falls a sudden victim to disease. 
A proper care for 
the blood would 
prevent many a 
serious sickness, 

The cleansing of 
the blood is per- 
fectly accomplish- 

y the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discov- 
ery. It drives out 
the impurities and 
poisonous sub- 
stances which cor- 
rupt the blood and 
breed disease. It 
increases the ac- 
tivity of the blood- 
making glands, 
and ‘so = 
the supply of pure 
enh It builds 
up the entire body 
with good sound 
flesh. 

There is no al- 
cohol in “Golden 
Medical Discov- 
ery” and it is en- 
tirely free from opium, cocaine and all 
other narcotics. 

The dealer who offers a substitute for 
the “ Discovery” does so to gain the lit- 
tle more profit paid by. inferior medi- 
cines. There is nothing “just as good” 
for the blood as “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” therefore accept no substitute. 


LD | poe five bottles of ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
* for my 


ery’ blood,” writes Mr. William D, Shamb- 
lin, of Remy, Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory. 
“I had * ‘worms’ on me and I would burn 
they would come right back, and 
on me when I commenced using ‘Gold- 
ea bedi ledical Discovery,’ and they went away and 
haven't been bothered any more.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 

stipation. 








PERSONAL .TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


yE WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of Colman’s Rural World a fall-sized ONE DO 
W ackage of VIT AL- ORE, BY MAIL, POSTPAID, sufficient for one month’s treament, to ae 4 
within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him or her 
more good than all the drugs and dopes of Fr pan or good doctors or patent medicines he or she has 
ever used. READ this over again at we ask our pay only when it has done 
you good, and not before. We take all the risk; you have apo to lose. If it does not benefit you, you 
ay us nothing. Vitw-Ore is a natural, hard, adamantine rock-like see ee one mined 
rom the ground like gold and silver and requires about twenty years i 
iron, free sulphur and magnesium, and one package will equal in medicinal strength AB ouesee vales 
800 gallons of the most powerful, efficias mineral water, drunk fres ngs. ‘® geological 
discovery to which there is nothing added or taken from. century for curing such 
diseases as Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Blood Poisoning, Heart Trouble, Diphtheris, Catarrh, and 
Throat Affections, Liv er, Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Ma- 
Jarial Fever, Nervous Prostration and General Debility, as thousands ave and as no one, answering 
this, writing for a package, will deny after using. Give age, [lis and 
his offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the 
person who desires better health, or who suffer pains, ills and diseases which 
world and grown worse with age. We care not for our skepticism, but ask 
our expense regardless of what ills you have, by sending to us for a package. 
postal card. 
In answer to this address THEO NOEL CO., 527, 529, 








atitude of every living 
ave defiled the medical 
~—_7 your investigation at 
» You must not write on a 


531 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 


OF OUR ELKOTRO OzONIzED MEDICINE 


FOR THE SURE CURE 
of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 
write, J, 0. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis, 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 








the 18th to 2ist day he will discover the | 
chick using the air space for room in| 
which to turn. I have noticed the whole 
space taken up about this time with 
some part of the body, but more often it | 
shows some part of the body and some | 
room left. The air cell in the big end 
of the egg is simply a cushion like a bi- 
escle tire and holds the contents of the 
egg in a compact form, making a brace 














ov toe hold for action. If the air cell H 
eating of Dw 
becomes ruptured the egg is then not Houses pt Publio Buildings with ons 
full and the contents are floating and no steam or hot water system 
piace for the chick to brace for any kind r 
of effort. M. M. JOHNSON. | Write for Prices. 
Ciay Center, Neb. | Letter Heads, Bill Heads, Envelopes, 
_ Business Cards Etc., Etc. 
THE MISSOURI POULTRY STATE read lowest prices. Write and tell us what 
SHOW. NDEX PRINTING SOMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo 





The Missouri State Show will take place 
at Chillicothe, Mo., Dec. 7 to 12, 1901. Rus- 
sell and Shellabarger will be the judges. 
The actual paid-up membership is now 
the largest in the history of the associa- 
tion, and the prospects for the show are 
he best that they have ever had. 

A slight mistake was made in the an- 










ICTOR 
INCUBATORS 


Hatch every fertile egs. Sirwdest, 

most durable, cheapest first-class 

her. Money oon if not positively 
ar 


as represe! 
logue 60. GF 


hate! 








nouncement of the “Grove Hill Trophy,’ 
which is a challenge cup and therefore | rug k 
must be won at least t - 

t twice before owner Th rg b 1500 illus. 


ship can be claimed. This elegant silver Seattens. Contains Picea sa ype atmo 
cup is valued at $75, and is now on exhi- | electrte ‘pelts, paints, gy flavoring, extracts, Browse 
bition in Chillicothe. | Suave mat io pay ee 6 peewee ged 

The merchants of this town are so en- | ik oe haa . a Jedicine soamorro Bend for 
thusiastic over the “Chicken Show” that | We are **The On 4 out o Drag Bemos te tal w World.” 
they have bought outright 1,000 admis- , HellerChemicalCo. Dept F Chicago, Ill. 
sion tickets, which they distribute | 
among their patrons, and it is expected | POULTRY. 
in this way that an extraordinary in- | 


terest will be developed not only [n Chil- WHITE waht. a P. , Rooks. 
licothe, but all through Livingston t‘oun- | 
ty, and in fact the entire northern part 
of the state. 

Keep your eye on the Missouri State 








Stock O. K. 
Mrs J. E. May, Wilso +, Mo, 


BEAUTIFUL #2 | eon ae Golden Wyandottes, Bronze 


MES. E. A my EL. Carrollt . ‘ 
D. No. 2, Circular free. * asa laches 


Prices 














Show for 191. Premium list wiil be | 
| 8. L. Wyandottes le - 
mailed cheerfully to anyone who will | BUFF ROCK 9 ma game — ~ - cee 
ask for it. Address C. W. Nuss, Secy., | J.B. H NES. ‘Ames, ml. 
Tina, Mo. j 
CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 
r %, vy’ 7 “eo a Pl ¥ d 
HOW TO CURE DUCK FEATHERS. FARM. o *- stock for aale no hers y 


orn, 
White P. Rock. Black mane 6 - Bronze Turkeys. 
| Eggs half price. OrrcouLa r 
to Know how to E. W. GEER, Fa Farmington, Mo, 


find the follow- 
B. P. R’s 


Nepenthe Poultey 





Your reader wanting 
c.re duck feathers ma; 
ing ol value. 

't they are for home use, the usual way 
to cure duck feathers is to hang them 
up in coarse bags that are not too full 
in the sun each day until they are thor- 
oughly dry and all chance of any decom- 
position is gone. Care should be taken 
that they are never wet by a sudden | 
shower or otherwise, and should be stirred | 
up occasionally, says ‘1nomas H. Taylor | 
in “Farm Poultry.” 





Beautiful as any that gro 
Useful as any that cluck or | rea 
$. Wns Young stock forsale.) by 
our wants. 
ch, New Florence, Mo, 





1882. FINE BIRDS. 1901 
Satisfaction or 7 hee Re Lt. Brahmas, Black 
8. L Wyandottes. They 
will do you good. iH. T. oT REED. Camp Pont, ILt. 








Rocky Hill Poultry Fa 
has for sale Barred P Rocks, Silver White and Buff 
Wyandottes,Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. Good 
| breeders and show birds at very low Bock phy 





If the feathers are intended for mar- | 1. Satisfaction or money i, nes 
ket, the quickest way is to spread them | » Meier, Mo. 
on an upper floor under a tight roof, | 
guarding against their being wet from | 


are the ones that have the bright red 
eyes, red comb and wattles. They look so 
very attractive we all know how good 
they are to eat, but don’t kill them; rath- 
er kill the lazy, idle,-fat one -that is too 
shiftless to hunt and dig and lay; she will 
be fat and good to eat, and but little loss 
to the flock. Those fast growing chicks 
that outgrow all the rest come usually 
from the thrifty hens, and will be much 
like them when they grow to maturity. 
For these reasons make it the rule never 
to kill the fastest growing chicks, and 
when you are selecting the pullets you 
wish to keep for winter layers, always 
select those that are quick growing and 
thrifty, those that have the bright, clear 
eyes and the push about them to be first 
for their food, and the most alert to find 
bugs and worms; or, in other words, al- 
Ways save the best of each brood for 
your stock birds, for in this way you get 
the best of all you may raise for your egg 
producers. 


rain. At least once in two 
should be well stirred with 
prevent their heating. 

Each new lot should be kept separate 
until partly dry. This may be done by 
making a small pen in one corner of 
the floor and keeping them there for a 
week at least. These are thrown with 
the general lot when fresh are brought 
to take their place. At no time should 
there be more than a foot of feathers 
on the floor. 

If there are windows, 
be, they 
ting, 
ventilation 
blown out. 

It will -ake a month for the feathers 
to be dry enough to sell, when they can 
be packed tightly in light muslin bags 
for shipment. 

White feathers always bring the top 
price. Colored or soiled feathers should 
be kept separate. These latter are sal- 
able as a lower grade, but if mixed with 
white the lot will be classed as inferior. 

Hen and goose feathers are treated in 
the same way, each kind by itself al- 
ways. 

It is usually reckoned that this other- 
wise waste product will pay for haif 
the picking except in the case of scald- 
ing hens, when it does not pay to bother 
with the feathers. Dry picked, hens 
bring only 10 cents at the highest and 
generally not more than 7 cents. 

All feathers find a ready sale to job- 
bers and pillow manufacturers. 

It is well to send samples to different 
concerns when you have them for sale, 
and they will make the price according 
to quality as they see it. Oftentimes one 
firm will give more than another for the 
Same goods. 


days they 
a stick to 


as there should 
can be covered with wire net- 
allowing them to be opened for 
without .the feathers being 


LIME iN THE POULTRY HOUSE. 








Scatter newly-slaked lime in the hen 
house as often as you wish, as it will 
absorb moisture and dry the apartment. 
Do not scatter it on the droppings that 
have accumulated, however, as it will 
cause loss of ammonia, but dust it on 
the floor, on the walls and over the nests, 
as well as over the yards. It will great- 
ly prevent disease, and also destroy all 
lice that it touches. No hen house that 
is frequently dusted with lime will be 
affected with lice if they have not secured 
a foothold. Lime purifies the quarters 
and dries them, and as it is cheap and 
plentiful, it should be used often and 
plentifully.—Exchange. 





CHIPS FROM CHICKENDOM. 








SELECTING THE PULLETS. 

European poultry men, who grow birds 
for the market, claim that single comb 
fowls are the best, easiest and cheapest 
fatteners. I wonder if American experi- 
ence summed up would make European 
experience on this point, says Mrs. Ella 
Henson in the “N, Y. Farmer.” 

The Minorcas have combs so large that 
poultrymen must take account of their 
ow is to never kill the pullets that grow | geographical location when they think of 
the fastest and are the most tempting for | putting on that breed. The large combs 
the spit, for when we kill and eat them |are great targets for frost in the northern 
we destroy what would be our most thrif- ' regions, and combs scarred, distorted, dis- 
ty layers during the winter months, says | colored and otherwise disfigured by frost 
pi Eachggorcnagg ht When _ oe nsty piso bese the appearance of these beautiful 
always pic e poorest cockerels’ first, | birds. 
and follow this with the slowest matur-| Don't feel so much attached to certain 
ing pullets. Do not, under any circum-jold hens that you “can’t bear to kill 
stances, kill the best you have just be- | them.” Age sets the limit to egg-laying 
cause you wish a fine Sunday dinner or a | for all hens, and the old hen, that can no 
broiler for breakfast. If this method | longer lay enough eggs to pay for her 
were followed your flocks would do better | Keep, will go right on eating more and 
and have better health. This same rule |more as she grows older. Against the de- 
will apply to the killing of the older |crease in laying and the increase in eat- 
birds. Never kill the thrifty hens that |ing the poultrymen or poultrywomen must 
work and hunt and sing all day; these guard. 





We are asked to inform a beginner as 
to how he is to select the pullets that are | 
likely to begin laying early, from two to 
eight weeks prior to their beginning to lay. 
This question opens up a most important 
subject—one that should have more atten- | 
tion at the hands of our poultry fanciers | 
than it has. One of the best rules to fol- 
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| Pain - Killer} 





Cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 
Diptheria, Rheumatism and 
all Sl Winter complaints. It 


Kills Pain, 


Internal or External. 
There are many kinds of pain, 
but there is only one Pain-Killer. 


Keep it by you. Beware of imitations. Buy 
only the genuine.—Perry Dav is.’ 


Sold Everywhere. ec & 50c per bottle. 


THE LABOR CONNECTED WITH 
SWINE FEEDING. 
It Be Cut Down and 
tent? 
The farmer who grows hogs is well 
jaware that there is a great deal of hard 
work connected with it. He also knews 
}if he has studied the signs of the times 
| that this work bill grows more costly 
leach year. To offset this the value of 
| the fattened animal on the farm must 
| mereass with the cost of production or 
else the farmer will be a loser, and secure 
| a seant living for his labor, when he 
is entitled to a rich one considering the 
labor he performs, writes John M, Jami- 
in the “National Stockman.” 
view of these facts I believe the 
should study to cut down the 
labor connected with growing 
hogs. Now I am satisfied that too many 
do not attach much value to their 
|}own labor as they should. Until they do 
this there will not be the study there 
should be to eliminate a portion of the 
work connected with swine growing. 
There are several ways to this 
|labor account. The farmer increases the 
| labor bill attached to a lot of hogs when 
he keeps them on the farm longer than 
| he should to attain a certain weight. Dur- 
hea the excess of time kept unnecessarily 
he cannot give them so little care as to 


H. C. TAYLOR, Koping, Saline Co., Mo. | 
| div est this statement of its truth. When- 


WORMS KILL YOUR SHEEP jever a hog is not doing his best growing 


Why not remove the worms and save your sheep and the conditions around him do not 
and lambs make it possible the labor bill is piling up 


EXCELSIOR WORM POWDER, against him. 


will do thie ont ne = pay coteny, west © ei I am satisfied that farmers expend too 
- " on the preparation of their 


agents. Send for our new booklet, itcontainsmuch | much labor 
for the swine. Just now there is 


valuable 0S. BOX Michi grain 
BLAKE BOX B, Galesburg, ja great deal of feed being ground for 
of this is quite necessary, 


|swine. Some 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS, profit. Grains 


la part of it brings no 
all yearlings, for sale; also ~ stud ‘ram | Covered with chaff such as barley and 
for aes or trade for one as 


joats must ” ground to put them in the 
Address L. @. JONES, Towanda, mi. | 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE. 


satya and fattening hogs. Threshed 
Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred 


rye must also be crushed or ground. The 
return pt grinding corn will no more 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. 
trouble to answer. 


| than pay the expense of grinding. There 
H. D. Burruss, R. F. D. 2. Carrollton, Illinois 


Aan Fe. no | may be some advantage in grinding it 
INO American 
“"“and Delaine. 


to mix with oats as the bulk of the feed 
Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best purpose 


| will be increased and the hulls of the 
oats become less objectionable to the 
sheep. 100 fine brood ewes, ogee — 10 to 20 lbs. 
at $5.00 for — sale. Extra r 


animals. But if there is a way to sift 
“xe Shattuck,  pianberry, Mo. 


‘an to What Ex- 

















PTUPE 
aves Ow _ 


W.A. LEWIN, M.D. 
FOR SALE 


26 registered Shropshire bucks from 
one to three years old, mostly year- 
lings; 20 buck lambs; would sell 48 
registered ewes; reduction made on 
five or more to one buyer. Low down. 
Address 


son 

In 

farmer 
manual 

: on Ave. 
St. Lo, Me. 


as 





lessen 














out these hulls I would not grind the 
corn. The hulls after being sifted out 
jneed not be wasted but can be fed to 
the horses, 

In feeding middlings and bran as slop 
I have practiced for a long time putting 
the feed in the troughs dry and then 
pouring on enough water to thoroughly 
dampen it, letting the hogs mix it as 
they ate it. This saved mixing in a tub 
and handling the feed once. In feeding 
; ground oats and barley, the ration will 
doubtless be more acceptable to the pigs 
|if soaked 12 hours. If fed as stiff slop 
PRIZE WINNING CHESTER WHITES | tne feeder will not handle an excess of 
of both sexes, and any age, bred and for sale by water. The feedroom, water and feed lot 

J. M. KETCHAM & SONS, (should be as close together as possible to 
LOVE LAKE, MO | save steps and time. 

Then more should be made 
feeding on clover, getting all the grass 
into pork possible. This is, of course, 
against the doctrine of no stock on culti- 
vated fields and the taking out of all 
fences between fields, but it is a question 
if farmers have not done too much of 
tearing out fences. Feeding the swine 
on clover makes a top dressing for the 
land of the kind needed and while it may 
not give a crop of hay, it will not neces- 
sarily prevent the saving of crop of 
seed, 

Not many farmers are satisfied with 
the wheat crop. They accept it as a ne- 
ecessity between corn and grass or as a 
protecting crop to young grass. Now iit 
is a question worthy of consideration 
whether a crop of rye hogged down in- 
stead of wheat will not give more clear 
money than the wheat harvested and 
sold. Then how much labor is dropped 
out, and the land left in so much better 
order and so little taken from it. For 
hogging down there seems to be no oth- 


VIVION & ALEXANDER jer small grain crop that will take the 
%\place of rye. Wheat does well but must 

FULTON, MO. | be gathered quicker than is necessary to 

ote toot ne oe relent ook cnteks. bee the rye. Rye can be gathered by 
the hogs all fall and winter if so desired 


Young stock for sale at all times. 

|which may often be the case where the 
hog crop is not large enough to gather ii 
quickly. Harvest season is the hard time 
on the farmer and his household and if 
by changing methods to some extent the 
pig can be made to carry a part of this 
burden and‘no detriment to him why not 
work him in? 

In making a greater forager of him it 
will be a question between the cost of 
labor and fences. Fences now can be 
put in of a more durable nature than for- 
merly and with less expense at repair- 
ing. When the question is considered 
and facts noted the use of pasture in the 





South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 
Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 
or address Cc. A. McCUE, 

Oldest flock in the state, 


Auxvasse, Mo. 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP choice rams. Ewes and 


bsjat a bargain. Address JAMES TURNER, 
Box pr er Shelbyville, Mo 











of summer 
IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 

of allages both sexes for sale. ist. prize aged 

boar Mo. State Show as well as four other prises.sall 


Wosbee RAUSCHER & SON, 
HTON, MO. 





BERKSHIRES. 


Watinut Grove Herd 


Big boned English Berkshire. Some Choice Spring 
boars for sale. Ready now for service. 


H. R. JACKSON, Prop., 
Benton, Illinois. 





a 





LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—%.00 buys 
AX Cx. 3 — o of breeding. 
P. B. Chickens; U0. W. McINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 








POLAND=-CHINAS. 
175 LB se ring beags ready for service for $15. 

They are eligible to record, big boned, 
growthy fellows. Satisfaction or your money back. 
Gilts same ki 


nd and same price. 
L. A. Spies, Breeding Co., St. Jacob, Il. 











FOR SALE A nice lot of = 2 aia sired A, 2. atte 

* souri’s Black id C 
Postestien, fom are Look Me Over a 3 

gs for inn hoe best strains of B. 

P R. ch Rg also breed Hereford cattle. Prices 


reasonable. J. E. SUMMER: 
Huntsville, Randolph Co., Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


Growthy, heavy-boned, March and 

April boars and sows, sired by Chm. 

Kings U. 8. 14269, and out of gilt-edged dams; also 
Angus cattle. J. P. VISSE G, Box 13, Melville, 
Illinois (Near St. Louis). 


WALNUT VALLEY FARM HERD 


of Poland-China Swine. Spring pigs at $10.00 eac 
Cu are y 


of leading strains. o oned | Production of pork is not nearly as great 
to inspect st las 


x before bu " 
ee Une: CEN, Monett, Mo. | it should be. The volume of grain 


| weed is too great as compared with that 
Gilt-edge pedi- 
POLAND-CHINAS. Srtoces fsai- 
vidual merit combined. 
RB. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. gq 


}of grass. Now is the time to plan for 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 


| these things for another year. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8S. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


BIG 2 HERDS rope. top inaividuais. No screen: 
ings crated. Write for re ore 
YNES, Ames, Ill. 


Duroe-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! p.<2ting. 


> ee or you may return at m: 
expe ” 6. WAGENER. R. Pana, Il. 4 

















FEEDING NEW MILK. 





One of our subscribers writes asking if 
it is profitable to feed new milk to grow- 
ing pigs; that is, whole milk unskimmed, 
says “American Swineherd.”’ 

There is no question about the excel- 
lence of new whole milk for feeding to 
young pigs in growing them. But when 
we come to figure out the profits, they 
do not appear so well where one is grow- 
ing pigs for pork purposes only. 

Breeders who are preparing animals 
for the show ring, or have something ex- 
tra that they desire to push and sell at a 
long price for a breeder it is all right, 
and has been a profitable investment 























CHOICE POLAND-CHINA SPRING PIGS 
by simply O. K., 1st pes yearling boar Mo. State Fair ’91. and other great boars. 
Write your wants and come and see them. 
JOHN L. CLARK, Bolivar Mo. 


ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 
ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. I am in a position to fill any orders 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. Address W.T. McINTIRE, Agent, 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. : 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilis. 


Cedar Lawn, 7 5°ss® 


Proprietor. 
archaea Span, sep, Pent chin Moe at thro Ga, Hemet 




















many times. A professor in an agricul- 
tural college says that one pound of but- 
ter can be made from the quality of milk 
that would make a pound of pork, while 
the butter sells at 20 cents a pound, the 
pork would only bring at the best 7 cents, 
showing that it was a losing business to 
feed sweet whole milk to pork pigs in 
preference to making it into butter. 

The skimmed milk or separator milk 
can be fed to pigs for the pork market 
at a profit and a small quantity of oil 
meal or stock feed can be added to it 
and improve it and make it much more 
valuable than the cost of the addition. 
In fact, it is an economical plan of dis- 
posing of the by-product. 


JOSHUA SPRIGGS ON HOGS. 

With che autumn months come reports 
of hog cholera from some of the counties 
southeastern Wisconsin. This has 
been the case for the last years. 
When the new crop of corp 
ports of the disease bega 
lated. My memory takes 
time when swine plague 
were unknown in this st. ’ 
od of raising swine the 
entirely different from what it 
at the present time. In those days hogs 
were not crowded and turned into an al- 
most solid ball of fat in six or eight 
months, as they are now. They were 
kept from one to two years and were fed 
on a variety of food and when they were 
ready for the market we had pork that 
was fit for a human being to eat. It was 
always nicely streaked with lean meat 
and not a solid mass of fat as it is at 
the present time. Those were the days 
when we raised a larger variety of crops 
than we do now, and swine had more 
free range and got a good share of their 
own living, writes Joshua Spriggs in the 
“Wisconsin Agriculturist.”’ 
In the early days I spent 
on the Pacific Coast in California and 
Southern Oregon, and I never saw or 
heard of a sick hog nor what we call a 
fat hog. They were never kept on the 
ranches and were never fed anything. 
They had free range in the mountains and 
fought their own way through life. When 
the ranchers wanted pork they went up 
in the mountains and brought it down to 
the ranch and dressed it there. That was 
the finest pork I have ever seen or eaten 
in this country. Of course, they lost 
many hogs by this method, but they did 
not care for that as they did not cost 
them anything to raise. Some wandered 
away from their feeding ground and wild 
beasts preyed on the young, but I never 
knew or heard of a case of theft, for 
the unwritten law was well understood 
there at that time. I do not like to 
criticise the methods of some of the farm- 
ers in feeding swine. There has been too 
much criticism of the farmer by those 
who do not understand the business of 
farming. I| know that in many cases the 
farmer is an overworked man and farm 
help was never so scarce as it is at the 
present time, and there are many who do 
not have the time to properly care for all 
their stock. Corn king in southern 
Wisconsin. It is so easily raised and is 
fed with lavish hand, and I be- 
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lieve that is one cause of so much dis- 
among during the autumn 
months. I have never had a case of hog 
cholera, although the disease been 
very near to me and can give no advice 
as to its treatment. 

I never feed exclusively on corn until 
the hogs are nearly ready for the mar- 
ket. Probably my method costs more 
than an all corn diet, but I have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that my hogs are 
healthy, and I have never lost any from 
disease. I feed variety of food and 
whatever it is always feed on a clean 
board floor. The old-fashioned hog wal- 
low should be done away with. It is a 
menace to the health of the. hog, and a 
breeding place of disease. It is always 
exposed to the hot sun, and is full of 
filth and covered with slime. I have had 
it myself, but have abandoned it as a 
nuisance, 

It is much better to keep the doors and 
windows in the hog house open all round 
during the heated term so the hogs can 
go in and out and keep the floor damp 
with water. I followed this method last 
summer and no matter how hot the 
weather was the hogs diu not suffer from 
the heat. False doors made with narrow 
slats are hung inside the house and kept 
closed while the outer doors remain open. 
Of course, the door on the side of the 
yard or pasture is left open so the hogs 
can go in and out at their pleasure. An- 
other cause of disease is the crowding 
of hogs. When the weather is cold, they 
pile one on another and when they come 
out in the morning for their feed, they 
are steaming hot. A resident of Iowa 
while here on a visit told me that the 
farmers often got up in the night to 
round up their hogs out of their sleep- 
ing place, or they would lose them. I 
have known of hogs being smothered to 
death from this cause. 

Eight or ten hogs are enough to keep 
together during the winter months, The 
past summer was exceedingly trying on 
hogs, owing to the hot weather, and 
young hogs are in no condition to be 
forced. Farmers should be careful in 
feeding new corn. If you have old corn, 
mix it with the new, and give them a 
change of food occasionally, and what is 
very important to the health of the hog 
is plenty of clean well water. Let them 
have a roomy yard to run in, and one 
that is open to the sun in winter, and let 
their sleeping quarters be dry. and clean, 
but not too warm. The hog is a clean 
and intelligent animal, and will pay you 
well for all the care you give him. 
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RAISING PIGS. 


Fall pigs need a little more care in raixs- 
ing than spring pigs. They may be as 
vigorous and healthy, but the weather is 
not as favorable for their making a 
thrifty growth, and they need warm 
quarters, with clean and dry beds, yet 
they should be so kept that they will 
have pure air and an opportunity to take 
exercise when the weather wil! aliow, 
says the “Mass. Ploughman.” 

They should have an abundance 
gvcd nourishing food, and the 
should be well fed until they can eat at 
the trough. Do not feed her tow lidberal'y 
at first. The sow should have but a little 
thin slop for two or three Gays after she 
farrows, but from that time she should 
have as much good wheat middling as she 
cares to eat, and if there is skimmi!k to 
add to it, so much the better. This will 
induce a good milk flow, but the little 
pigs should have a trough of their own 
when about three weeks old, where they 
should be fed with the same food three 
times a day or oftener at first, taking 
care not to overfeed. The sow should 
wean them when about eight weeks old, 
and then she will be in condition to be 
served again for her spring litter. Keep 
her in a thrifty growing conditon, but do 
not fatten her if a good litter is wanted 


of 





sows, 


in the spring. As 
pigs can go to the pasture in the winter 
a little good early-cut clover or rowen 
hay should be given them every day, 
though when this was not at hand we 
have found oat hay to make a very good 
substitute. 

If we were buying hogs to fatten we 
should prefer those with rather fine bris- 
tles and not too many of them, as we 
have found such ones to usually fatten 
more easily and to be finer boned, but if 
we were looking for them for breeding 
purposes, wanting large litters o? strong 


we would want them to have plenty of 
coarse, heavy bristles. Such hogs are 
more vigorous and stronger, as they 
have reverted back nearer to the type of 
the wild hogs, or the half wild that used 
to roam the woods, seeking no shelter but 
the trees, and finding their food in the 
acorns or nuts, and the roots that they 
dug from the ground. 

But when one raises pigs he wants 
good pigs that will fatten well and read- 
ily, even if there are not as many of 
them, and if they need better shelter and 
better care. But if one can combine the 
two qualities of prolific breeding with 
strong constitution and ease of fattening, 
he would have very near the ideal hog 
for the farmer. We think this can be 
done by having one of the parents of the 
coarse boned, heavy bristled sort, and 
the other of a finer bone and fine bristled 
variety. We should prefer the male to 
be the coarser animal, as having a more 
masculine appearance, but if compelled 
to use coarsely built’ sows would go to 
the other extreme for the boar. 

It might not be necessary io make this 
violent cross every year, but an occa- 
sional outcross when we found the pigs 
getting so finely bred as to be feeiie at 
birth, or so coarsely bred as not to fatten 
well. In line with this it may be said 
that some of the Western breeders, whose 
favorite hogs are the Poland-China, 
have found an advantage in a cross with 
a large Yorkshire, giving a larger pig, 
with heavy frame, and yet retaining the 
fattening propensity the Poland- 
China. 


TO PREVENT AND CURE 
CHOLERA. 

P. O., 
Food 


HOW HOG 


Adams 
Co., 


Va. 
Minneapolis, 


Grove, 
International 

Minn. 

Gentlemen: For the past two years we 
have been using and selling your prepa- 
rations. Your “International Stock 
Food” for prevention and cure for the 
hog cholera has been tested to our cn- 
tire satisfaction. We have had as litle 
in the so-called remedies 
hcs cholera as anyone coid pave, 
we have given “International 
Foed"” a fair test and feel 
viee to farmers will tiken it 
to tell them our experience. 
Last year we lost about 50 head before 
commencing to use “Int.rnational Stock 
Food” With faint heart we collected 
the balance of those left, some of which 
alieady had the disease and all in bad 
ecndition, and decided to give “Interna- 
tional Stock Food” a fair test. We fed 
as per directions twice per day in slops. 
Some were so near dead that we had to 
drench to get it in them. We only lost 
one. The others in a few days were well 
and not another one taken with it. The 
past spring and summer the dreaded dis- 
ease has nearly “swept’’ the neighbor- 
hood, save ourselves and some of our 
customers who were using “International 
Stock Food.’’ We did not wait this time 
for the disease to appear in our hogs, 
but fed it liberally every other morning. 
Result is we have had no cholera and our 
hogs are thrifty and growing. The mis- 
take our farmers usually make they fail 
to give it in time and systematically. 

This !s not written by your solicitation 
or in your interest, but for the farmers. 
The disease is alarming, as is the price of 
meat, and we firmly believe that an ex- 
penditure of 50 cents per head per year 
for “International Stock Food’’ would 
save to the farmers of these United 
States many millions of dollars in excess 
of the cost of feeding ‘‘International Stock 
Food." Respectfully yours, 

GRIZZARD BROS. 
OUR $1000 CASH OFFER. 

We hereby agree and bind ourselves to 
pay anyone $1000 in cash to prove that 
any of our many thousands of testimo 
nials are not genuine, unsolicited state- 
ments received throuh the mail from 
parties who have thoroughly tested ‘‘In- 
ternational Stock Food."’ The originais 
are on file in our office subject to your 
examination. 

Capital paid in, $300,000. 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A QUESTION OF MONEY. 


The man whe Goubts the advisability cf 
using ground feed at this day and age 
can be likened to the old fellow who re- 
cently tried to vote for Andrew Jackson 
for President. In this year of scorching 
heat and short crops it is imperative that 
we get every bit of nutriment possible 
out of the feed. Feed wasted by not be- 
ing digested is a clear loss in dollars and 
cents, and where the feed is so valuable 
the loss is proportionately great. 

The firm of Chas. Kaestner & Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., established in 1863, are still 
making their celebrated Kaestner port- 
able grist and feed mill that has given 
absolute satisfaction to thousands of 
their patrons. Live references in every 
part of the Union. 

You no doubt have been planning to 
buy a mill, and it seems to us that this 
is the year ta do it. Let us make the lit- 
tle feed we have go just as far as pos- 
sible. It is good hard sense to buy at 
such times. 

Many farmers soon pay for a mill by 
doing the grinding for their neighbors. 
A cut of one of these mills is shown 
above and their advertisement can be 
seen elsewhere in this paper. 


This company issue the fairest and 





squarest challenge we have ever seen. 


neither she nor the | 


pigs without any regard to their quality, | 


Stock | 
that if our ad- | 


They offer to ship their mill to the prem- 
| ises of any intended purchaser and enter 
|it in competition against any mill in the 
| world. They evidently know what their 
mill will do, or they would not dare make 
an assertion of this nature. 

The Kaestner people tell their story 
}in a most businesslike manner in a little 
|book on feed mills that they are sending 
| out. It is interesting, instructive and of 
| real tangible value. 
| They will mail this book free 
| address. You ought to have one 
| family library. 


The Shepherd 


SHEEP-SHEARING MACHINERY.— 
The working exhibit of sheep-shearing 
machinery at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion by the Chicago Flexible Shaft Com- 
pany, who are the manufacturers, inter- 
ested sheep owners very much. Not only 
are these shearing machines valuable to 
the owners of large flocks, but of small 
ones 9s well. The hand-power machines 
do equally as good work as the power 
sizes, and both as to quality and quan- 
tity of work done, are so far ahead of 
the most expert hand shearers that shear- 
ing by the old method will soon be of the 
past. 
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WINTER RYE FOR SHEEP PASTURE. 


Preparing the Land.—When preparing 
the land for rye, effort should be con- 
centrated on securing two conditions, viz., 
fineness of texture and sufficient moist- 
ure to promote quick germination. The 
first is, of course, secured by the free 
use of the implements of tillage, es- 
pecially the plough, the roller and the 
harrow. Fine tilth in the soil is very 
important in growing a crop of rye, ow- 
ing to the fact that it is usually sown 
between August 1 and October 1, when 
there is commonly less of rainfall than 
at other periods of the growing season. 
If the tilth is not fine the dry air will 
soon take the moisture out of the surface 
soil. When the ground is ploughed after 
a grain crop it is usually dry and is 
frequently cloddy. In dry hot August 
weather it will be useless to sow rye 
in such land. It will not germinate, or if 
jit does, it may die subsequently for want 
|of moisture. Sowing ought to be deferred 
| until moisture is secured. This may be 
done even in the absence of rain by roll- 
ing the land with a heavy roller and 
following the roller with the harrow, and 
repeating the operation once a week, 
|The dust blanket thus formed secures 
| moisture from the subterranean source, 
says Prof. Shaw in the “Sheep Breeder.” 
Sowing.—_Sow any time from August 
1 and onward, according to the object 
|}sought and the section of country. In 
|the northern states, as a rule, winter rye 
|}should not be sown later than the mid- 
dle of September, as to give the best re- 
sults in grazing in the spring it ought to 
enter the winter protected by a good 
growth of top and sustained by strong 
and well-developed roots. Rye that is 
|feeble when spring opens will be late and 
will not provide nearly as much grazing 
as when it is strong. Sow the seed with 
the grain drill. It will then be buried 
to an even depth, the roots will have @ 
better chance speedily to reach moisture, 
and less seed will be called for. But in 
showery weather either sowing with the 
drill or broadcasting will answer well. 
Sow not less than two bushels of seed 
per acre for sheep pasture. It will be 
better probably to sow two and a half 
bushels, and even more than that will 
not likely prove a waste of seed. 

Pasturing.—Grazing may begin either 
fall or spring, as soon as the rye fur- 
nishes a good bite for sheep or lambs. 
When sown early in August it is well to 
keep it eaten down pretty closely, lest 
rust should strike the blades. But when 
so grazed it may be well to remove the 
sheep long enough before the advent of 
winter to allow the corp to provide itself 
| with enough of top to protect it in case 
|the winter that follows should be open 
| and severe. In the spring the grazing 
| should begin’ as soon as vegetation be- 
| gins. The rye grows very fast at that 
|season and unless kept down it will soon 
become less palatable. As soon as joints 
are formed, or even stems, the power of 
the rye to grow subsequently is greatly 
essened. Theoretically, if a- rye pasture 
could be divided so that sheep could graze 
from half a week tO a week at a time, 
doubtless more grazing could be obtained 
from the rye, but in practice this cannot 
|always be done. While rye is being pas- 
| tured the flock should receive grain at 
|least that portion of it suckling lambs. 
| For a time at least the fodder will be 
continued, since rye pasture is ready be- 
|fore the time for turning the flock out 
;to remain on the pastures. The transi- 
|tion period from winter to summer food is 
{thus bridged over in a way that is no 
|no way detrimental to the sheep. When 
| thus grazed ewes will milk freely. The 
{land so pastured will be benefited, es- 
| pecially if the sheep are fed grain while 
;thus being grazed, and the grass pas- 
}tures will have a chance to make a vig- 
| orous start before the sheep are turned 
in to graze upon them. If the rye should 
get ahead of the sheep, the growth thus 
made, if turned under not later than 
the appearing of the first heads, will 
| help to sustain another crop that may 
and ought to be planted soon after the 
burial of the rye. 














SHEEP AS MEAT PRODUCERS. 

It is only within very recent years that 
sheep have been thought of in this coun- 
|try as meat producers. It is still a very 
general belief that mutton is a far more 
expensive meat to produce than pork or 
beef. Investigations at several experi- 
ment stations do not support that belief. 
Lambs are found to compare very favor- 
ably with steers and pigs in the amount 
of meat they will produce from one hun- 
dred pounds of feed. Aside from this con- 
sideration there is another of consider- 
able importance in favor of the sheep. 
That is, they will consume a much larger 
amount of the coarse feeds, as hay, fod- 
der and straw in proportion to the grain 
required. This is highly important, as on 
almost every farm more food value is 
produced in the form of fodders than in 
grains. The hog may profitably consume 
blue grass, pasture, rape, sorghum, 
clover, soy beans and cow peas when 
allowed to graze them, but corn fodder, 
hay and straw cannot be utilized as hog 
feed, and to make the most out of these 
as feed for other stock, grain must be 
fed with them, writes H. P. Miller in the 
“Ohio Farmer.” 

The result is that the coarser feeding 
stuffs that really have much food value 
are largely wasted on farms where hogs 
are the principal stock. Cattle may be 
maintained through winter on the coarse 
fodders alone, but it is doubtful whether 
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PIC SALE 


Edinburg, Christian Co. 


Illinois, Tuesday, November 5th, 1901. 


50 Head Choice Poland-Chinas. 


Consisting of sows and boars of spring farrow, sired exclusively by Keep 
On, that I have just sold for $500; he is sired by Perfect Perfection that was 
recently bought by E. L. Jimison for $1500. 


Keep On, Keep On, Keep On, we thundered, 
Get a pig at this sale, 

Daddied by a hog that brought five hundred, 
That’s good from snout to tail. 


I extend to all a hearty welcome. 


if they do not compare favorably with the best. 


Come and look my pigs over and see 
My Catalogue is now ready. 


It tells you all about the offering; gives the terms and other information 


regarding the sale. 
my care. 


Send bids to my auctioneers or Geo. M. Cantrall in 
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ONE OF THE GOOD ONES 
IN MY SALE 








Drop a Postal Card 


NOW for Catalogue. 


Mention RURAL WORLD. 
Auctioneers, H. 0. CORRELL, D. P. McCRACKEN. 


H. O. MINNIS, 


EDINBU 


RC, ILL. 


On B. & 0.17 Miles from Springfield, Ill. 








“THE ONLY WAY.” 





ST. LOUIS 
TO 


CHICACO 


4 . Perfect 


Trains , 4 





MORNINC, NOON, NICHT AND MIDNICHT. 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


The equipment of these trains is matehless in every detail. 


Free Chair Cars; Pull 


man Compartment and Standard Sleepers; Cafe Dining Cars; 
Parlor Cars with Observation Platforms. 


CHICAGO & 


ALTON RY. 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 


D. BOWES, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 


St. Louis, Mo. 








the practice is ever profitable. Then 
when cattle are put upon full grain feed 
for fattening they do not consume over 
half as many pounds of rough feed as of 
grain, while the various trials with sheep 
have shown that they consume about 
equal amounts of the two classes of feed, 
even during the fattening period, and 
that an average of two pounds of hay 
and corn fodder may be substituted within 
certain limits for one pound of grain. 
There is no other animal that eats so wide 
a range of the products of the farm or 
utilizes them so thoroughly. 


Again, the returns may be secured more 
quickly. Under the common practice the 
hog goes to market younger than the 
sheep, but it is only because flock own- 
ers are not awake to their possibilities. 
But starting with a pig and lamb at 
weaning time, the lamb can be fitted for 
the market in shorter time than the pig, 
or compared with the calf, in far less | 
time. 


But it is the actual relative gains for a 
given amount of feed consumed to which 
most interest and importance will be at- 
tached. At the Utah station it was 
found that pigs running on blue grass 
pasture and fed one-half the grain they 
would eat, made 100 pounds gain from 
352 pounds grain. When the grain was 
fed heavier, three-fourths of what they 
eat, 377 pounds were required for 100 
pounds gain. A third lot having all the 
grain they would eat consumed 417 pounds 
for each 100 pounds gain in weight. A 
fourth lot confined to yard but fed grass, 
consumed 465 pounds for each 100 pounds 
gain. 

Similar trials at the Illinois Station 
showed that pigs fed moderate grain ra- 
don at first on grass and increased to 
ull feed made 100 pounds gain from 41 
pounds corn. Another lot fattened on 
corn alone required 629 pounds corn for 
100 pounds gain. In a large number of 
trials at the Illinois Station an average 
of 534 pounds of corn were required to 
make 100 pounds gain. 


The amount of feed required by cattle 
for each hundred pounds gain varies 


greatly, depending on the length of the 
period they are fed. At the Kansas Sta- 
tion it was found that during the first 
56 days of the fattening period 730 pounds 
grain made 100 pounds gain, up to 84 days 
they required 807 pounds, and up to 112 
days 84 pounds. The amount required 


| constantly increased until when the steers 


were fully fat at the end of six months 
it was found that 1,000 pounds gain had 
been required for each 100 pounds gain. 
Prof. Henry in summing up the results 
in beef making says: “In general, tak- 
ing the available data we have presented 
for the basis, it may be stated that about 
1,000 pounds of grain will be required for 
100 pounds of gain with well-fattened 
steers, on the average, besides 500 pounds 
of coarse food in the shape of hay, stov- 





er, etc.” 

With fattening lambs at an average 
weight of 81 pounds at the beginning of 
the feeding, which lasted thirteen weeks, 
|the average five trials at three different 
|stations gave an average of 508 pounds 
| of corn and 378 pounds of hay consumed 
for each 100 pounds of gain. After view- 
ng all the investigations on lamb feed- 
ing, Prof. Henry concludes that 500 
pounds corn is the average amount re- 
quired for each 100 pounds gain. 


Damp pastures or lowlands are not con- 
ducive to the health of sheep, as they 
prefer upland pastures and a_ great 
variety of grasses. It is known that the 
quality of the food and the pasture has 
more influence on the wool than does cli- 
mate. Fat sheep produce heavier and 
eoarser fleeces than dothosethat are poor- 
er in flesh. That the food is an import- 
ant factor in affecting the quality of wool 
is shown by the fact that when fine-wool 
sheep have been taken from the east to 
the west the fineness is not always re- 
tained, although the sheep will gradually 
become larger and the fleeces heavier.— 
The Prairie Farmer. 


The age at which a ram ceases to be 
useful depends largely upon his inheritant 
vigor and the amount of service he has 
been required to do. 
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The Markets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Sales of No. 2 
red at 72@72%4c this side and 72%c E. side; 
No. 8 red quotable at 70@7l%c and No. 4 
at 69@70c! skd. in elevator 72c for No. 2 
red and lc to 2c less for No. 3 and No. 4; 
hard winter at 70@70%c for No. 2 and 694c 
for No. 3; outside rates for Kansas. 

CORN—Cash Market—No. 2 white 8%@ 
59¢; No. 3 white selling at 58c, switched to 





elevator; No. 3 mixed or better selling at 
le under No. 3 white or better at Dec. 
prices. 

OATS—Cash Market—No. 2 sold at 37@ 
37%e; No. 3 at 37c; No. 2 white at 384@ 
38%c; No. 3 white at 38@38%c, and fancy E. 


side; No. 4 white at 37%4@38c. 

RYE—No. 2 at 56*c; No. 3 at 55%c. 

BRAN—E. side country points 70c; 100-lb. 
sks. 80c; on trk., 82c; bulk 72c. This side 
82¢ to 85c at mills. 

SHIPSTUFF—%c@$1. 

HAY —Prices E. trk. as follows: Timo- 
thy $14@14.50 for choice, $13@14 for No. 1, 
$11@12.50 for No. 2; clover $10@11.50 for No. 
2 and $12@13 for No. 1; clover mixed rang- 
es at $9 to $12; prairie this side, $13 for 
choice, $11@12 for No. 1 and $9@10 for No. 
2; alfalfa $12@13. 


“> 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 


The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 





Closed Range Closed HORSES—The receipts were light and 
Wheat Saturday. Monday. Mon@ay. consisted largely of holdovers and offer- 
or ' = ings, which were in speculators’ hands. It 
Dec +2 » T1%6@*@72% 142@% was a slow and quiet market. The usual | 
May ...75%4 b U%OD% 1% aftermath of a special sale week was Very 
Corn— rt . apparent. There were few buyers and few 
Dec ...37n 5 -@.... —_* consignors. Offerings represented a mis- 
May ...38% +-@.... 38% cellaneous collection in quality, and as a | 
Cash wheat, ore and oats ranged: general rule they ran to plain and not | 
Range Range Range! adily desirable kinds. While the market | 
Wheat Monday. Saturday. Last Yr. was very slow, best export chunks, draft- | 
oa ers and expressers had an outlet at fair 
No. 2 red....72 @i2% 2478 73 @73% prices, wet. the market was lower ait | 
No. 3 red....71 @ilie T*@72 70%@i2 | lower all around. The decline amounted | | 
No, 2 hard... .69%4@70% 70 69 @70 to about $5 per head by comparison with ye 
No. 4 red....70 @i0% W4@il 66%@68 | the first of last week, which is equivalent |* 
ae 3 hard...674@69 C@HS% 68 O% to $10@15 lower than the Ist of September. 
ey “a “ , | Advices from all sources of “consump- | 
No, 2 mixed.58 @58% 58 @8%4 36% @37% | tion” were unfavorable, and even the reg- 
No. 2 white.59 @59% 59% 39%4@40% ular local buyers were backward buyers | 
No. 3 mixed.57/4@58 574@58 35 @36 | 2: the deciine. | 
No. 4 mixed.57 @57% 57 @57% 34 Horse quotations: 
No. 3 white.58%2@59 69 @i0% 38% @39 7 Heavy draft—Common to good, $120@150; | 
No. 2 yellow.58 @58% 58% 38% | choice to extra, $160@200. Chunks—1,150 to | 
Ps 3 yellow.57%4@58 58 @d8% 38 11,350 Ibs., fair. to good, $70@90; good to 
£ as choice, $100@120; choice to extra, $200@500. 
No. 2 mixed.374@87% 37 @3i% 2%4@2 | torses for the South—Small, light drivers, 
No. 2 north.3744@37% 37 @37% 23% | rair to good, $35@50; choice to extra, $60@ 
No. 2 white. 39 '3812@39 24% @25% | 75: Southern drivers, large, $85@125. Ex- | 
No. 3 white.38 @38% 38 @33%2 2342@2% | ort chunks—1,200 to 1,500 Ibs., plain to 
No, 4 white.374@3s 3712@38 23 @23% | good, $90@120; choice to extra, $125@150. | 
No. 3 mixed.37 @37%4 36 @3i 22 @2% | Business drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; | 
No, 4 mixed.36%@37 36. @36% 22 | choice to extra, $125@150. Saddlers for 
> "se— F’ . »@ | 
peewee taal tek weitiliede bees: Southern "ise—Fair to good, $75@90; choice | 


nary, 64c; good ordinary, 6%c; low mid- 
dling, 7c; middling, 8c; good middling, 
$\4c; middling fair, 85¢c. 

WOOL—Little doing. Merely a light in- 
quiry from manufacturers to supply cur- 
rent wants and no perceptible demand on 
any other account. Prices nominally easy. 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
16%@l17c; medium clothing, 164@1%%c; 
braid and low, 164@l6c; burry and clear 
mixed, 144%@15%c; slight burry, 13c; hard 
burry, lic; light fine, 13%@14%c; heavy 
fine, 10%@ll%c. Angora goat hair—Long, 
14@15c; short and low, 11@l2c; burry and 
cotted, 5@6c. 

EGGS—Fresh scarce, and firm, at 18c, 
loss off. Inferior or doubtful stock less. 

BUTTER—Market in healthy general 
condition. Stocks rather light; demand 
fair; values firm. 

Creamery—Extra, 22@22\4c; firsts, 20@2I1c; 
seconds, 18@19c. Country—Choice, llc; 
poor to fair, 9@10c; roll, lic. Dairy—Ex- 
tra, 16@17c; firsts, 14@l5c. Ladle-packed— 
Extra, lic; firsts, 1344c. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 10%c; sin- 
gles, lic; daisies, 11%c; Y. A., 11%c; long 
horns, 11%c; N. Y. large, 10%c; N. Y. 
small, lic; limburger, 11%c; Swiss, léc; 
brick, 11%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens very dull. 
Ducks dull, too, but unchanged. Little 
demand for turkeys and that only for 


bark 4c; wild ginger 4c. 


prices nominal. 


1 and 10%c No. 3. 


beans at 84@8%éc. 


b. 


spring dug, 46c; heavy, fall | 





angelica at 7c; blood 2c; 


LINSEED OIL—Raw 62x; boiled sc, 


Smaller quantities Ic 
per lb, more. 
WHITE 


BEANS—Hand-picked pea 


per bu; screened at $1.90@2 per bu. 
California pink 3%c; 
car lots ‘0c less. ™ 
able per ton: Poor at $70; choice at $100; 
choice short brush $1. 
POP CORN (on Cob)—Choice white pear! | 
$2 for 100 Ibs.; rice $2.50; shelled at $8 to $4. | 
GRASS SEEDS—Timothy %.50 to $5.65 | 
bid for prime new. Millet scarce and firm | } 
at $1@1.25. 
for clean high grade. Red-top at $ to $9. 
DRIED FRUITS—These sold at 3%c to 
4%c for sun-dried quarters at 5i%c to 6%c 
for evaporated rings. Chops at 1c. 





LIVE STOCK. | 


then 








to extra, $100@160; fancy gaited and New 
York saddlers, $150@300. Inferior horses— | 
Common, small plugs, $20@30; heavy work | 
plugs, $40@60. 
MULES—The market opened with very 
fair general receipts, three or four car 
loads being consigned to local dealers, 
but as to the commission market separa- 
tely it was lightly supplied. Salesmen 
were not as enthusiastic over the opening 
of the week as they had been of the gen- 
eral sales toward the close of the week 
just passed, and a few of them expresed 
the opinion that the movement had a ten- 
dency to be slower. The Southern demand 
opens very light and there is but a very 
limited Eastern inquiry, which leaves the 
foundation for such conclusion. British 
agents began the inspection of more mules 
Monday morning, but it could not be | 
learned definitely how many would be in- | 
spected. 
Mule quotations (for broke mules, 4 to 7 | 
years old): 
14 hands, extreme range $ 50.00@70. 00 | } 
: Sages: bulk of sales........... 50.00@ 65.00 
* hands, extreme range. 55.00@ 80.00 | 
4 hands, bulk of sales...... 55.00@ 70. 00 | 





15 hands, extreme range..... 75.00@110, 4 
15 hands, bulk of sales....... 80.00@ 95 | 
15% hands, extreme range.... 30 00¢ 30.0 | 
15% hands, bulk of sales.. 


95.00@ 110.00 | 
16 to 16% hands, extreme range. 120 .00@ 160.00 | 





good dressing stock—small entirely neg- | 
lected. Geese quiet. 

Chickens—Spring, average receipts, 7 
old hens, 5%c; old roosters, 34c. Turkeys 
—Good dressing, 7c; small and thin not} 
wanted. Ducks—White, 6c; dark and 
plucked, 5%c. Geese, full feathered, 5c. | 
Live pigeons, per dozen, 75c. 

DRESSED ICED POULTRY—Scalded 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Chickens—Hens, 6c; spring, 8c; roosters, 
4c. Turkeys—Choice, 8c. Ducks, 6%@ic. 
All poor stock nominal. | 

PEACHES—Receipts fair, but largely off | 
grade; home-grown freestones and clings 
35@50c per %-bu. basket! 75c@$1 for choice 
yellow stock. 

NEW APPLES—Receipts fair; market 
steady; sound, well-packed quote range $1 
for poor to $1.50 per bbl. for fair to choice | | 
smooth and $2@2.75 for fancy varieties; ex- 
tra fancy higher. | 

PEARS—Steady, with fair offerings; | 
home-grown common varieties 25@40c for | 
¥%-bu. basket and at $1.50 per bbl.; Keifers 
$1.50@1.75 per bbl.; Duchess $2@2.25 per bbl. 

QUINCES—Home grown %c@$1l per bu, 
loose. 

PLUMS—25@35c per %-bu. basket for 
damsons. | 

GRAPES—Niagara 8-lb. baskets, 2c; 
Concord 16@lic; Pockington 20c large bas- 
ket; ponies 10@lic. Bulk Concord at $1.66 
per 100 lbs. gross; white $2.10 per 100 lbs. 
gross. 

CRAB APPLES—$1.0@1.75 per bbl. 
Siberian 15@20c per %4-bu. basket. 

POTATOES—Northern 60@70c per bu., as 
to quality for white. 

ONIONS—Choice near-by yellow 8@9c, 
del.; white $1.25@1.00; red 90@95c on trk., 
%c@$l del. »* 

CABBAGE—Home-grown $12@14 per ton 
for kraut stock on trk.; loose 1@l%c per 
lb.; Holland $14@15 per ton. 

CARROTS—Northern 60@75c per 100 lbs., 
$1.25 per bbl. 

TURNIPS—Northern $1 per 100 Ibs. 

SWEET POTATOES—New home-grown 
Bermuda @75c per bu. loose; Nanse- 
mond $1@1.2% per bu.; consigned $1.85@2. 

HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 
amber, 10@llc; white clover, 11%@12%c— 
inferior and broken less. Extracted and 
strained—Southern in barrels at 4c to 
4c; cans 4%4@5c; a at 6%c in 
cans. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 2%e per lb. for 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts nomi- 
nally 30@10c, according to amount of wool 


Tee; 


for 





Has been used for over sixty years 
by millions of mothers for their 


MR 
WINSLOW'S is eae 


It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays 
all pain; cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diar- 
world. Wioshew's Boot! 
sure and ask for Hoon t nslow'’s Sooth- 
ing Syren and take no other kind. Twenty-tive 
cents a bottle. 


jouuta be termed good, and none strictly 
|choice or fancy. Good to choice grades in | 


|the same as a week ago. 


16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. .140.00@150.00 | 


|ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Receipts fairly liberal in na- 
tive division. Prices opened forepart of 
week strong to l0c higher, but under un- 
favorable advices from other points to- 
wards the middle and latter part of the 
week, values were about 10c lower on 
best here, there being no strictly choice 
offered; while the medium and pretty good 
kinds were 15 to 2c lower. Included in 
the receipts was one load of best here this 
year, which sold at $6.70 and averaged 1,575 
Ibs. Receipts of stockers and feeders lib- 
eral and quality common, very few good 
ones being included in the run. There was 
very little dierence in prices as compared 
| with last week, demand being slack ex- 
cept for something good. Run of butcher 
stuff was light and included very few that 


| strong demand at higher prices, while me- 
|dium and pretty good kinds were no more 
than steady. Canners sold a little better 
than on last week. Bull market about 
Best grades of 
milk cows with calves sold at a little 
stronger prices; common and medium 
kinds about the same. Veal calf market 
showed some improvement, bulk $5.00 to 
$6.00 per cwt. Quotations based on pres- 
ent conditons of the market are as fol- 
lows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $6.15@ 
'6.70; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.95@6.15; good shipping 
and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, 
$5.25@5.90; fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.25@5.30. Steers, 1,200 
to 1,290 pounds average, full range, rough 
to best, $3.50@6.15, bulk of sales at $5.50@ 
5.80; steers, 1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, 
full range, $3.20@6.10, bulk of sales at $5.20 
@5.60; steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds, full range, $2.500@5.50, bulk sold at 
$3.60@4.50. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 
800 pounds and upwards, $3.15@4.10, the 
bulk at $3.05@3.50; common to choice stock- 
ers, $2.20@3.10, bulk at $2.50@2.90; stock 
heifers full range $2.30@3.25 and the bulk 
at $2.60@2.90. Fancy native heifers sell at 
$4.00@4.75, but there have bene very few 
on the market; choice native heifers sell 
at $3.50@4.25; good native cows and heifers 
sell at %3.10@4.25; medium cows at $2.75@ 
3.06; fair cows $2.00@2.50; inferior, light and 
old cows $1.00@2.10; the bulk of the south- 
west cows sold at $2.20@2.40, and the bulk 
\of all the cows sold at $2.25@8.15. Canning 
cows sell at $1.25@1.90. Veal calves, full 
range, $1.75@6.00 per 100 pounds, bulk at 
$5.00@5.85 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
yearlings sold at $2.25@3.65 per 100 pounds, 
wth the bulk at $2.65@3.00. Bulls, full 
range, $2.15@3.00, bulk of sales $2.50@2.60. 





cars. 
|market was 5 to 10c higher. 
blue flag 3c; skullcap leaves 8c; sassafras }eeipts were still light, and prices steady 
|to strong. Thursday closed strong and 10c 
CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.35 per bu. for | higher on steers, cows and bulls than a 
prime in car lots; small and inferior less. | week ago. 
| fairly liberal, and they have ruled strong 
to 50c per head higher, the advance being 
CASTOR OIL—Lots 200 gal. 11%4c Ib. No. | on the best class. 
land Indian Territory steers sold at $2.25@ 
| 4.50, bulk at $3.00@3.50; cows and heifers at 
| $1.15@3.05, mostly at $2.30@2.55; stags and 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.10 }oxen at $2.65@3.50, bulls at $2.25@2.50, and 
Lima | calves, 100 to 300 pounds, at $3.50@10.50 per 
| head, 
|sas and Tennessee steers, 590 to 931 pounds 
BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quot- | average, sold at $2.30@3.00, cows and heif- 
lers at $2.00@3.00, the bulk at $2.30@2.45 and 


Clover $8 to $8.50 for old; $8.90 | | limited, and prices remain about the same, 


| packers $6.00 to $6.62%, Yorkers and ship- 
| pers $6.00 to $6.25, heavy pigs $5.50 to $6.00, 


| to $6.00. 


| ing prices. 


| (Recognized by Law as a Trustee of the 


| torical Society of Missouri will be held in 


|tion of other business relating to the af- 


thereon; lamb at lic to 30c; shearlings at | Stocker bulls sold at $2.25@3.35, the bulk 
Se to lc; dry stock, fallen, etc., 7c per at $2.50@2.60. During the week the milk- 
lers sold at a full range of $16.00@55.00 per 
ROOTS—Ginseng at from $4.25 to $5; lady | c 
slipper at 6c; seneca at 28c; pink at Ic; | $26.00@35.00. 
golden seal, 
dug, 48c; May apple at 2c; wahoo—bark | considerably 
of root 8c, bark of tree 2%c; snake at 32c; 
black at 4c; 


ow and calf, the bulk of sales being at | a 
SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts were 
lighter than last week—li4 
under light receipts, our 
Tuesday, re- 


t 
Monday, 


Receipts of calves have been 


During the week Texas 


t 


with the bulk at $8.50@9.00. Arkan- 


bulsl and oxen at $2.30@2.35. 
HOGS—Receipts have been light, and 
the market practically unchanged as com- 
pared with last week’s closing prices. The 
demand for shipping grades continues 


| We quote following values: Butchers and 


light pigs $4.25 to $5.25, rough heavies $5.00 


SHEEP—Receipts for the week liberal; 
sheep declined 25 to 35c; limbs 25 to 40c; 
the heaviest decline being on the medium 
classes. We quote following values: Best 
sheep $3.00 to $3.25, best lambs $4.25 to 
$4.50, best bucks $2.00 to $2.25, stockers $1.50 
to $2.25. 

Monday, Oct. 1901.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in native division were fairly lib- 
eral, but included no strictly choice or 
fancy. Prices were steady to 10c lower. 
There were a good many Westerns inclu- 
ded in the receipts, and values were from 
steady to 10c lower. The run in the Quar- 
antine division was moderate, and tb: 
market about the same as on the close of 
last week. Chicago reported 24,000, market 
teady. 

HOGS—Receipts moderate, market 
strong as compared with last week's clos- 


21, 


jing prices. 
SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 


steady as compared with last week's clos- 


THE STATE 


OF 


HISTORICAL 
MISSOURI. 


SOCIETY 


State.) 





Columbia, October 17, 

To the Members of the 
Society of Missouri: 

The annual meeting of the State His- 


1901. 
State Historical 


Academic Hall of the University of Mis- 
souri at Columbia on December 5, 1901. Mr. 
Reuben G. Thwaites, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, will 
deliver the annual address at this meet- 
ing, and a number of historical papers 
will be read by members of the society. 
The final program will be issued in a few 
weeks. The following amendments to the 
Constitution, which were regularly pro- 
posed at a meeting of the society held on 
April 29, 1901, will be acted upon at the 
annual meeting on December 5th: 

1, That the words, ‘“‘out of the body of 
trustees’ in Art. VI., Sec. 1, Paragraph 3, 
Line 3, be stricken out. 

2. That in Art. IV., Sec. 1, Paragraph 1, 
the following be stricken out: “A majJor- 
ity of the members of the committee, bu= 
not less than seven in number shall con- 
stitute a quorum. If those present be ‘ess 
| than a majority of the committee, but not 
jless than seven in number, they shall yet 
exercise the power of the committee, sub- 
ject 10 rutification.’’ And in place thereof 
j the tollowing shall be substituted: “Five 
members of the committee sha'l consti- 
tute a quorum.” 

3. That the words “one dollar’ be sub- 
stituted for the words “two dollars” in 
Art. II., Sec. 2, Line 2. 

4. That the following be substituted for 
the present provisions in Art. III., Sec. 1: 

“The annual meetings of the society for 
the selection of trustees and the transac- 


fairs of the society shall be held at the 
University of Missouri at Columbia. The 
Executive Committee shall have the pow- 
er to determine the date of the annual 
meeting.”’ 
The society has made very satisfactory 
progress in its work during the present 
year. Its most important achievement 
has just been made in securing from Mr. 
F. A. Sampson, of Sedalia, Mo., the dona- 
tion of his valuable library of Missouri- 
ana. This library probably contains the 
most extensive collection of material per- 
taining to the history of Missouri that ex- 
ists anywhere in public or private hands, 
It embraces upwards of 7,000 titles and 
represents the labors of 33 years. Consid- 
ering the difficulty of securing such ma- 
terial, the collection is invaluable to the 
State and the securing of ..e same to be 
held in trust for the people of Missouri 
may be said to be a striking illustration 
of the value of this society to the State 
and of the necessity for developing its 
work. Other libraries, some outside of 
Missouri, were anxious to secure this col- 
lection, but Mr. Sampson desired to place 
it in a library where the work he had been 
doing would be continued and the collec- 
tion be increased and made accessible to 
the people of the entire State. 
I desire to acknowledge the receipt of 
the regular issues of your publication 
which in common with 500 other Missouri 
Missouri newspapers received by this so- 
ciety, are carefully preserved and bound. 
We shall be glad to receive any back 
volumes which you may have available. 
We request your cordial co-operation in 
the work of developing the collections of 
this society. The enclosed circular indi- 
cates the objects we especially desire. Any 
assistance you may render us in bringing 
this to the attention of the people of your 
community by publishing the same in 
whole or in part will be greatly appreciat- 
ed. ISIDOR LOEB, Secretary. 
Columbia, Mo., Oct. 17, 1901. 


CASS CO., S. W. MO.—We are having 
delightful weather now; plenty of rain. 
Pastures are very fine, mostly spon- 
taneous growth, which will perish with 
heavy frosts. If killing frosts are de- 
tained a week or ten days a large amount 
of crab grass hay will be garnered in. If 
there is anything that will excuse a man 
for feeling proud, it is the fact that he re- 
sides in the state of Missouri. Isn’t that 
a fact with the bark on? as the boys 
say. Just run over here to G. C. next 
Thursday and we willshow yousomesam- 
ples of fruit, grain, vegetables, etc., that 
have grown here this “awful’’ dry year. 
Wishing you and the RURAL WORLD 
abundant success, I am 

Oct. 12. Cc. 8. STEVENS. 


notable day it was. 
large in spite of the rainy morning. Ali 


made the center of throngs of visitors. 
Sister B. B. Lord, meuager of the grange 
building, was made chairman of the re- 
ception committee, being ably assisted by 
Sister Jones of the National Grange an‘ 
Sister Norris of 
Grange. 
by the visitors. 
zation formed by line, with Past Lecturer and fuller meaning. 
E. P. 


and marched to the Temple of 
where a delightful meeting was held, Nu- 
merous very short addresses were made, 
and a special musical program added to 
the interest. 
over by Master Aaron Jones of the Na- 
tional Grange, who said that it represent- 
ed 500,000 members. 
come was given by Director-General Bu- 
chanan of the Exposition. 
by Master Jones was foluowed by E. B. 
Norris, 
Grange; J. H. Brigham, past master of 
the National Grange and now Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
ers were C. J. Bell, master of the Vermont 
State Grange; N. 
Hampshire, 
Grange; State Master Westwood of Kan- 
sas; G. B, Horton, master of the Michigan 
State Grange; and Jabel Robinson, mas- 
ter of the Dominion Grange. 
to be no doubt in the minds of all who 
have watched the exposition affairs that 
the grange building, as headquarters of 
the organization the country over, has 
been a great success, 
comforts to all comers, and making itself 
a rallying point and source of good feel- 
ing and enlarged fraternity to all.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


poor health will be interested in the an- 
nouncement in this issue from the The». 
Noel Company, 
scribers.”’ 
of Vitae-Ore, a remarkable mineral rem- 


merits, but those who have not should 


have what they claim and will do as they 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. | 


LITERARY NOTES. 








October 10th was National Grange Day 
t the Pan-American Exposition, and a (girls should read wisely rather than | 
The attendance was | widely, there is a valuable article in the 
November number of “The Delineator”’ 

| describing ‘“‘The Book Life of a Girl.” It | 
shows how, with a little assistance, her | 
book reading can be so manipulated that | 
she will be broadened out by her reading | 
without the necessity of later being 
obliged to unlearn or forget pernicious 
the New York State | books that may only be pernicious by 
Many states were represented | having been read in advance of the time 
At 1:30 p. m. tne organi-| when she could comprehend their deeper 


| 
For those who are anxious that their | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


he forenoon the grange building was 


Cole and Secretary W. N. Giles of | 
he New York State Grange as marshals, 
Music | 


It is with anticipation of considerable | 
pleasure that one picks up the November | 
| number of “Pearson's Magazine,” for the 
richness and beauty of the cover design | 
is a promise of brightness and artistic 
The meeting was presided | work within. The ten-cent magazine in 
these days sets a very high standard, and | 
here is one which both as regards quan- 
tity and quality suggests notning more to 
be asked for. The magazine opens with a | 
poem by W. J. Lampton on McKinley, 
and a beautiful portrait of Mrs. McKin- 
ley forms the frontispiece to a carefully 
illustrated record of the last days of the | 
late President. There are eight short | 
stories in this number, including a real | 
ghost story by E. and H. Heron, and 
contributions by Seumas MacManus, w. 
L. Alden, Max Pemberton and G. B. Bur- 
gin. Home Notes is a supplementary de- 
partment of the magazine dealing with 
fashions and other matters of more par- 
ticular interest to women. 





An address of wel- 


The response 


master of the New York State 


‘Other speak- 


J. Batchelder of New 
lecturer of the National 


There seems 


The October issue of “‘The American Il- 
lustrated Methodist Magazine” is full of 
varied matter. The opening article, by 
James Main Dixon, takes up “Bowdoin 
College and Its Early Worthies,” and 
deals with the college days of Hawthorne, 
Franklin Pierce, Henry Longfellow and 
Zenas Caldwell, who, in 1822, were all in 
attendance at the Maine seat of learning. 
The numerous illustrations are fresh and 
attractive. Published monthly by the 
Methodist Magazine Publishing Co., St. 
| Louis, Mo. One dollar and fifty cents a 
year. 


affording special 


A MOST LIBERAL OFFER. | 


—s 


All of our readers who are sick or in 








headed ‘‘Personal to Sub- 

This company is the proprietor | AID TO THE FARMER HELPS EVERY- 
BODY. 

edy, which they offer to send out on thir- | 

ty days’ trial to every reader of this pa- | 

per. Many of our subscribers have used | 

this medicine and are famuiar with its 


that every benison science and love can 
bring to the family shall be brought to 
the farmer. It is for the advantage of 
American society that the tide shall be 
turned back from the congestion, moral 
and physical, of cities, in to the freedom, 
the independence and the simplicity of 
the farm. All other vocations depend for 
prosperity upon the prosperity of the 
| farmer.—Harper’s Bazaar. 


not fail to avail themselves of this most 
liberal offer. The company is reliable, 


agree. 





£1. CLAIR CO., S. W. MO.—We have 
plenty of rain now and pastures are im- 
proving. Crab grass is coming where 
other grass is dead. Wheat sowing is in 
progress. Some are done, but there will 
be a good deal sown yet. In this vicinity 
the acreage will be greater than last year. 
The weather is warm and the wheat that 
is up is making a marvelous growth. 

Oct. 1, A. CauKER. 


No.2 Hand Power Pea Huller. Guarantee to 
hull and clean from 10 to 15 bushels of peas per 
hour or twice as great a capacity as any cther ma- 
chine made. Write for prices and particulars to 
the Star Pea Machine Co., Chattanooga Tenn. 


THAT FEED GRINDING QUESTION. 





| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


“A Business Education and the Place to Get It” 





ORTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, M 

It mi, students for all business pursuits, _ ae 
plies busine: oy houses, 
and ional men with reliable bookk 
graphers, telegraph operators and pee . Positions ro- 
cured for G For , address, 
J, @ BONMER, | President. 


Chillicothe Normal School. 
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Chillicothe Pen- "Art Colle jege. - 

| SCHOOLS Chillicothe School of Oratory 
Chillicothe Musical Conservatory 


Last years enrollment 708. $130 pays for 
| 48 weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use of 
text books. For free Illustrated Catalogue address 


Box N, Chillicothe, Mo. 





Considering that this season’s corn crop | 
is very much below the average of other 
seasons, and that the price is accordingly | 
very much higher, we have a perfect right 
to assume that very much of the golden 
grain will be ground before it is fed. Tuais 
will certainly be true because the busi- 


ness farmer and feeder knows that it is a WE PRT ea eee nSS CARDS. ETO. 
simple and effective measure of econoniy. 7 very low rien Write your wants 
: NDEX PRINTING. COMPANY, 


Taking into account this enforced meas- 
ure of economy, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the man who suddenly discov- 
ers his need of a mill, will not wish to 
make a large investment at the outset. 
This indeed is not necessary, for there are 
good mills on the market which may be 
had at a very reasonable price. One 
such is the Ideal No. 20, which is manu- 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Save your trees from Borers by using Laneys 
sure remedy. Full eee fora2 core oe 
“Green Ridge, Mo. 


EFORE BUYING PIPE 
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It is for the welfare of all the nation | 


Commercial en Shorthand and ae on School, | 





banks, railroad and telegraph offices } 





UNCLE SAM 1S OUT AGAIN WITH 
HIS BLANDEST SMILE. 


HE WON 
THE 


COLD MEDAL 


AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. 


in spite of the “would-be competitors’ ”’ 
fiercest opposition, who imagined that 
. everything was fixed to come their 
> way, and who had a lawyer in their in- 
terests almost constantly at Buffalo; 
but, oh! what a disappointment when 
they found that they were not the “Only Pebble on the Beach.” 

Our “would-be competitors,” the DeLaval Separator Co., rehearse at 
great length their view of how the U. 8S. Separator beat them at the Pan- 
American, but the fact remains just the same that the U. S. did beat them by 
its work in the Model Dairy. 

Now, to draw attention away from the actual workings of the Separators, 
these “would-be competitors” begin to shout “fire” and talk much about 
sparks that caught in the roof of some boiler house, instead of giving the 
actual tests of the Separators. 

These “would-be competitors” go back to the World’s Fair, Chicago, and 
state “they received the gold and only medal awarded by the regular jury.” 
Everybody who knows anything about that Fair knows that the DeLaval 
Company received no Gold Medal, and ull they got was a Bronze Medal. 

It is true they did have the jury fixed to their liking, and that jury turned 
everybody down but themselves, but when it was shown to the Fair officers 
that this jury was made up of DeLaval agents and partisans, they immedi- 
ately appointed a new jury, and that jury 


Awarded the Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany twelve medals of highest merit 

on its different articles of manufacture; twelve times as many awards as 
our “would-be competitors,” the DeLaval Company, got. 

At Paris, 1900, the DeLaval Separator Co. had no exhibit or Separators. 
Their foster-father, the Aktiebolaget Separator of Stockholm, Sweden, did 
have a big exhibit, but no prize was awarded them by the regular or class 
jury. When the class jury was examining the separators, our representative 
urged that the separators be tested to prove our claims of superior merits, 
and also presented a written request that such tests be made, but was inform- 
ed by the jury that the DeLaval Company’s foster-father, the Aktiebolaget 
Separa‘or, objected to tests, claiming that it would take six months (three 
in winter and three in summer) to make reliable tests. 

Every one knew this was only for a bluff to prevent tests, and the jury 
so looked upon it, and gave the Aktiebolaget Separator no prize, and the of- 
ficial list of the prizes published and distributed at the Paris Exposition did 
not contain any award to the Aktiebolaget Separator or the DeLaval Sep- 
arator Co. 

The Aktiebolaget Separator Co. of course were dissatisfied, and appealed 
to the Grand or Superior Jury. They got the King of Sweden to make a 
personal appeal to the jury for them when he was on a visit to the Paris Ex- 
position, and also the Swedish Minister to France, and the Swedish Commis- 
sioner General to the Exposition made personal appeals to the Grand or Su- 
perior Jury in behalf of the Aktiebolaget Separator and its child, the DeLa- 
val Company, and made it a political matter, so that it is now reported that 
when the revised list of prizes, which is not yet published, is issued, it will 
contain notice of an award to the Aktiebolaget Separator Co. 

The above statement can be proved as correct. The DeLaval Company 
and their foster-father had to get the King and the Minister and the Com- 
missioner to use their political influence before they could get an award at 
Paris, and then only on an appeal to the Superior or Grand Jury. 

We ask the dairy public how much that reflects on the merits of the De- 
Laval Separator, and who it is that does the “after pulling and hauling which 
unsuccessful exhibitors always resort to?” 








The United States Separator has been awarded the Gold Medal 
or the highest prize at 


Every International Exposition 


where it has been exhibited since its manufacture. 
We are always pleased to send illustrated circulars for the asking. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








factured by that well known and reliable 
firm, the Stover Manufacturing Co., of 
Freeport, Ill. This mill possesses some 
features which are of such special merit 
and worth, that we wish to direct particu- 
lar attention to them, and to that end pre- 
sent this illustration. The cut below gives 
a very good idea of the working parts of 
this mill. Note first the powerful cob 
breaker at the top of the cone, which is 
the first act in the process of gradual re- 
duction. Let the reader observe aiso that 
on the cone proper there are crushers of 
four different sizes, which work upposite 
to a similar series in the outside shell, 
which gradually reduce the corn and cveb 
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Count the cost of repairs on an ordi- 
nary wire fence. Count on a long life- 
time of wear out of the 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Denver. KA AS, 
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good prices. 
five tons per acre regularly each year, 
Write for full detailed fnformation. 





until it is finally delivered to the grinding 
rings or burrs at the lower part of the 
mill. Note carefully the dress and gather 
of the breakers, burrs, etc.. which are 
such as to carry all grain down regularly 
and evenly with the least possible amount 
of friction. This avoids entirely the ob- 


JAMES W. WILSON, Manager. 


FARMING BY LOTTERY 


The recent drought has emphasized the element of chance in farming un- 
der ordinary conditions; whereas, on 


AN IRRIGATED FARM 


crops never fail, or are damaged by bad weather in harvest—the yield is 
larger, quality better, and prices of the product higher. 


OUR IRRIGATION SETTLEMENT PLAN 
affords an opportunity for securing a well located irrigated farm, at half ee 


usual price, on easy terms with abundant water, rich soil, Home Markets, 2 
Wheat yields 50 bu., Oats, 100 bu., Potatoes, 300 bu., Alfalfa 


HOMESTEAD LAND & IRRIGATION CO., 


79 DEARBON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Grand, Picturesque and Enchan' Scene: 
0 GretEy Fanels ising Disiee ” 
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jectionable feature of heating the grain 
unduly, and at the same time saves much 
power. The grinding rings or burrs are 
made of the best procurable hard white 
iron, and with care should last indefinite 
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ly. Being entirely without complicated 
gears of any kind, this Ideal mill gets the 
full benefit of the power applied to it, and 
accordingly it is an easy running, large 
capacity mill. Last of all, the price is 
most reasonable, the great, good quality 
considered. In case any of our readers 


LARGEST HOG IN THE WORLD 


WEIGHT 1 62 1 LBS. He ina tg» Big Gan Oy eating SiirkakaTiONaL STOCK FOOD.” 


n Minnesota an 6 C4 ee State — in 1897. 





are not looking for a mill of this type, we 
are pleased to say that it is but one pat- 
tern of the very large and complete Sine 
made by the Stover Company. No mat- 
ter what kind of a mill you want, we 
know you will find it illustrated and very 
fully described in the complete catalogue, 
which can be had on request. Write the 
Stover Mfg. Co., No. 534 River St., Free 
port, Ill., and copy will be sent at once. 
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If you feed and water stock, it will pa 


you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEI 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Dlustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks, 
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